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BEREAVED. 
[FEBRUARY 23d, 1870.] 


We watched till morning, but life’s lamp 
Burned low before the dawn, 

And, ere the garish daylight came, 
The flickering flame was gone. 

We sadly crossed the toil-worn hands 
Above the moveless breast, 

And touched the weary feet that now 
Had found an endless rest. 


Then all our home was strangely still, 
And sad, and lone, and drear; 

We missed our father’s steadfast step, 
We missed his words of cheer, 

We sorely missed the loving clasp, 
So tender, yet so strong, 

That held our weaker, childish hands, 
And guided them so long. 


Oh, blessed Saviour! Thou hast trod 
The wine-press long ago, 

And known to Thee are all these depths 
Of human loss and woe. 

A bowed, bereaved and broken band, 
We cast ourselves on Thee, 

Orphaned on earth, forevermore 
Thy children we would be. 


All human words of comfort fail; 
All human hopes are vain; 
And still, forever sure and sweet, 
Thy promises remain ! 
Our breaking hearts find comfort there; 
And peace will come at last, 
With holier hopes than e’er illumed 
Our bright, but perished past. 
Andover, Mass. 
oa 
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THE MAGNETISM OF LOVE. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. , 


OVE hasa wonderfully magnetic power. 
Look at those little ‘‘tots’’ in yonder 
infant class. When their teacher comes 
in, the dimpled faces brighten, the lips 
wreathe into smiles, the dancing eyes give 
her a greeting. She loves them, and they 
know it. There is no need that she should 
say every time she meets her scholars, 
“Children, I love you!”’ for thereis a lan- 
guage of the heart that does not depend on 
speech, and it ripples out in the very mo- 
tion of her dress, as she walks up and down 
the room. Poor ragged Charlie O'Neil, 
who sits near ‘‘teacher,’’? and furtively 
strokes her soft cloak, with his mite of a 
hand, feels something warm at his heart, 
when she turns and looks pleasantly upon 
him. He lives up three flights of stairs in 
& wretched back room, where he is often 
cold and hungry, but once a week he gets 
out of it, into abit of Paradise. The teacher 
does not knowit, but virtue goes out of her 
very dress, into the consciousness of her 
quiet little scholar. 


MABEL. 





She loves her Saviour, she loves his work 
—she is happy that he lets her ‘‘ feed his 
lambs,’’ and the reflex influence of her love 
tells upon the impressible hearts around 
her. And her beauty, her girlish bloom, 
her quick hopeful smiles, her comprehen- 
sion, even her gay ribbons and the plume 
upon her hat, are helping her, and helping 
her class. I have no sympathy with the 
idea that bright colors should be kept out 
of God’s house, or out of the Sunday-school. 
Browns and blacks will do for grown peo- 
ple, but when you go among the children, 
put on your glowing pinks, and airy blues, 
and all you have that is bright and flower- 
like, and go in among them, by your very 
looks, telling how good and how glad a 
thing the love of God is. ‘‘Oh! my teacher 
is so beautiful!’’? I heard a child say, her 
little face full of enthusiasm. 

** And you love her??? 

‘*T guess I do?”’ 

There is a touch of nature in that part of 
‘¢Our Mutual Friend,” in which poor dying 
Johnny smiles amid his pain, at seeing 
once more ‘‘ The boofer lady.”’ ; 

It is impossible to palm off a counterfeit 
love upon children, in place of the real coin. 
They so easily detect shams. If the teacher 
shrinks from their caresses, or fears;their 
touch, or shuns their little muddy feet, or 
in any way simply endures;them, let her 
not hope to hide the fact. Their eyes are 
very quick to see, and their hearts to com- 
prehend. Perhaps she is rich in love, and 
can do without that of her class, but ah! 
she may be keeping away ever so much 
sin from Jesus. She may be doing that 
terrible thing, offending his little ones. 
And he has said a very solemn word about 
that! 

There is an intense magnetism about this 
love of Christ. I conclude asI began. It 
begins up in heaven, in the heart of him 
who died, but who lives forever more. It 
comes down into your heart and mine. Its 
overflow takes in the lost and the weary, 
and the suffering even unto the uttermost. 
Let us not rest if we do not feel it to be the 
motive power of our lives. 

Norfolk, Va. 

~~ <m 

HoME CHEERFULNESS.—Many a child 
goes astray, not because there is a want of 
prayer and virtue at home, but simply be- 
eause home lacks sunshine. <A child needs 
smiles as much as flowers and sunbeams, 
Children look little beyond the present mo- 
ment. Ifa thing pleasesthey are apt to seek 
it; if it displeases they are prone to avoid it. 
If home is the place where faces are sour, 





and words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in 
the ascendant, they will spend as many 
hours as possible elsewhere. Let every fa- 
ther and mother, then, try to be happy. 
Let them talk to their children, especially 
the little ones, in such a way as to make 
them happy. 





> <> > 
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A WORD TO THE SCHOLARS. 


OUR teachers study many hours every 
week, to prepare the lesson for you. 
They look into dictionaries, peep into at- 
lases, consult commentaries, and meet with 
each other to exchange thoughts. How 
many hoursa week do you study? 

Your teachers pray very often for God’s 
blessing on the lesson, for God’s blessing 
on you? for the Holy Spirit to influence 
your hearts! Do you pray for yourselves ? 
Do you pray for them? 

Your teachers fully expect an answer to 
their prayers. They are waiting to see 
your conversion! They believe that God 
has purposes of love for you, for each of you. 
Scholars, do you expect to be converted ? 
Ifso—when? Why not now? ‘Now is 
the accepted time—now is the day of salva- 
tion !”’ 

Your teachers let nothing that they can 
help, keep them from their post. It is to 
them a post of honor. They provide a sub- 
stitute when they must be absent. How 
is it with you? : 

You and your teachers must by-and-bye 
stand together before the great white 
throne. If you will not heed them now, 
how will you bear to look on their faces 
then, when he who is now waiting to be 
your Friend and Saviour, will be your 
Judge? A BIBLE-CLASS TEACHER. 


<r 


“THE BEAUTIFUL HOPE OF DOING GOOD.” 


N President Elliot’s inaugural address 


at Harvard, he spoke of the founders of - 


that ancient University as being animated 
by ‘‘the beautiful hope of doing good.” 
The expression strikes us as singularly at- 
tractiveand pregnant with meaning. What 
hope can be more desirable in the hearty 
than this of doing good, and of so doing 
good that the years of the future will rise 
up and ¢eall our actions blessed! And yet 
in how comparatively few hearts does this 
hope find place. The majority of men live 
and die making no provision for the future, 
whereby their names shall be kept in re- 
membrance when the places that know 
them shall know them no more forever; 
and over whom might be written the old 


h 
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epitaph: ‘‘ Here lies a man who did no 
good, and if he’d lived, he never would; 
where he’s gone, and how he fares, nobody 
knows and nobody cares.’’ 


<> 
<-<—<-— 
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HOW A REVIVAL BEGAN. 


N a large town in Ohio, an extensive 

revival of religion is now in progress, 
which began in a peculiar manner. The 
pastor of a church became deeply anxious 
for the young of his flock, and determined 
on visiting each member of the church and 
asking them all to pledge themselves to 
unite with him in special earnest prayer 
for an out-pouring of the Spirit. Before 
he had half completed his visitation, the 
answercame. There was a general awaken- 
ing, in which all the churches of the place 
have shared. Such a revival was never 
known in the place before. 

May we not see in this example a sugges- 
tion for us as teachers? If but one of us is 
deeply in earnest, and will but pursue the 
course taken by this pastor, can we fail to 
bring down a blessing upon our scholars? 
Oh, is not the result worth the effort? Who 
of us will make it? The busy summeris 
hastening on with its many cares and 
hurries. This season of comparative quiet 
and care will soon be over. The long 
bright days and short evenings, are not so 
well suited to calm reflection and earnest 
thought over the great future, as this 
season. No doubt the close of every winter 
decides the fate of thousands of souls for- 
ever. Death does not stay his sickle in the 
summer any more than in the winter, and 
the gaieties of the season are most soul-har- 
dening. Let usimprove these fleeting weeks 
in working for souls. Let us stirup our 
associates also to labor with us, and es- 
pecially to pray earnestly that the Spirit 
may descend with power on all hearts. L. 


~-.<—>> 
-<—>—-— 


WHAT DENOMINATION 2? 


CLERGYMAN’S wife visited a poor 

outcast woman who lay upon _ her 
dying bed, brought there by a career of vice. 
A Methodist brother had sought her out 
with the offers of salvation; andshe, whom 
all despised, was rejoicing in the hope ofa 
blissful eternity. She loved much, because 
much had been forgiven her. After reading 
the fourteenth chapter of Jchn, and pray- 
ing by her bedside, and exchanging a few 
words regarding her future hopes and past 
life, the visitor. arose to take her leave. 
Seizing her hands in both of hers, the 
dying woman exclaimed, ‘‘ I should know 
you were a good Methodist.” 

‘No, Lam a Presbyterian ; but we think 
not of denominations in a place like this,” 
was the reply as they parted never to meet 
in this life. 

The same person was afterward con- 
versing with a poor widow in need of sym- 
pathy. After endeavoring to point her to 
the only source of comfort for the heavy- 
laden, they parted. 

In alluding to the interview a few hours 
later, the widow remarked with warmth, 











‘* Any one would know that she is a good 
Episcopalian.”’ 

These incidents show that denomina- 
tional differences sink out of sight with 
those who are truly hungering for ‘‘ the 
bread that came down from heaven.’’ 

A ‘Christian union’? which makes be- 
lievers ‘‘one in Christ Jesus,’’ so that the 
names by which they are called cannot be 
guessed, seems a foretaste of heaven. 

Let us seek to hide ourselves and our de- 
nomination behind the cross of Christ as 
we pursue our walks of usefulness, so that 
the stricken ones by whose couch of pain 
we kneel will each in turn claim us for 
their own.— The Christian Banner. 
==> 
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“WHY, I’M IN YOUR CLASS!” 


66 T TOW do you do, Miss Mary ?” said a 
child, running up toa lady in the 
street. 

‘*Tam well, I thank you. How are you ?”’ 

‘“*T’m well, but father is sick, and so is 
little Jess, and that’s why I didn’t come to 
Sunday-school yesterday.” 

“Ah! I’m sorry you couldn’t come. 
Whose class are you in ?”’ 

The child opened her eyes with surprise, 
and a disappointed look came upon her 
face. ‘‘ Why, I’m in your class,” she said, 
and it was all she could do to keep from 
erying. Her teacher had never missed her, 
did not even know her, for she had not 
called her by name. 

Miss Mary saw her mistake in amoment, 
and wanted tomake it up. So she said, 

‘‘ Excuse me, my dear, I see who you 
are now, but you have not been long in my 
class you know, and I havesomany. You 
are—’’ 

‘‘ Florence McVay,’’ said the little girl. 

‘*T’ll come to your house, and see you and 
Jessie this week,’’ said Miss Mary. 

She went, and carried custards and jellies 
to Jessie, and a nice book to Florence, but 
it was some time before she felt quite sure 
that the sensitive child had forgiven the 
knowledge that her own teacher did not 
recognize her on the street. 

‘“Why, I’m in your class!” echoed re- 
proachfully in her ears for many a day. 

IANTHE. 
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MAKE YOUR WILL, 


VERY man possessed of property 

should, while in health and vigor, make 
his will. This should be done justly, re- 
garding himself only as God’s steward. 
Whims or prejudices should not be suffered 
to influence the distribution. It is a most 
mistaken notion that a man may do what 
he wills with his own. He may lawfully 
do only what God wills. He is not even 
the owner of himself. Ashe can no longer 
use the money intrusted to him, after his 
life is over, he should place it in trust with 
those whom he feels will use it wisely and 
for God’s glory. Itis right to make proper 
provision for near and dear friends, and the 
good man loves to remember even those 





who are remotely connected with him by 
kindred ties, and others to whom he owes q 
debt of gratitude. 

But in numbering over his friends, ig it 
ever right to forget that best Friend of all, 
the Lord Jesus? To whom is he under 
such a debt of gratitude? Large legacies to 
sons and daughters often prove the bitter- 
est evils of life. They bring in their train 
athousand sins and sorrows, and finally 
plunge the soul into everlasting woe. But 
legacies left to the Lord Jesus, to be used in 
any of the ways he hasof carrying on hig 
work in the world, are an untold blessing, 
Thousands will arise at the judgment day 
to bless the hand that supplied the means 
which rescued them from the darkness of 
sin. 

Think solemnly over this matter, you to 
whom the Lord has given much. Who- 
ever you leave out of your last will, let it 
not be this best Friend of all, who hag 
bought such an inheritance for you beyond 
the river. Think of the price he paid for 
it, and can you do too much to show your 


gratitude in return? EK. 
- 0 > me 


THE RAINY SUNDAY. 
A COUNTRY PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


(We find the following in the March number of 
The Guardian, a monthly magazine published by 
the Reformed Church Publication Board, Philadel- 
phia, It is addressed primarily to pastors, but has 
its application for the people as well, Sunday-school 
superintendents and teachers not being excluded 
from the benefits of the application. The article 
isalongone. We take it up at the point of deci- 
sion; when the good pastor is standing by his wait- 
ing horse, which is harnessed for the stormy ride.]} 
66 ELL, I don’t know what to do. I 

certainly want to do right. It’s 
the first Lord’s Dayin 1870. I would rather 
go than stay, rain or no rain, storm or no 
storm. But will there be any people there?” 

Principleand duty spoke up: ‘‘ You arenot 
called upon to decide on their going—only 
on yours. What thou doest, do quickly!” 
That sharp, short, and decisive speech set- 
tled the controversy, and out wenf horse 
and man, 

ONE MILE ON THE Way. 

‘“‘Tt’s folly to go, I know. But then, it’s 
not as bad as it seemed awhile ago. Then, 
too, you can keep dry. How the old parsons 
used to split the weather on horseback for 
ten, twenty, and thirty miles. Thuse old 
parsons would almost be willing to come 
back and make their pilgrimage over again, 
just for the sake of trying modern conve- 
niences and comforts. And, after all, it is 
worth something to have started in bravely 
on the first Sunday in 1870. No compunce- 
tions of conscience, to-night, anyhow. 
G’long, Harry !”’ 

Two MILES ON THE WAY. 


‘* But itdoes rain! Howit blows! There’s 
that long woods, too. Those trees might 
fall on a fellow and crush horse, man, and 
all! Some bear right across the road, too. 
Iwish I were at home again. But, then, 
better to perish with harness on, than to 
loaf lazily by the hot stove. I will return 
with the shield of faith, or onit, G’long, 
Harry!”’ 
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THREE MILES ON THE WAY. 

‘‘Not a soul will be there. Well, I’ll just 
drive to the church, turn back, and go home 
again. Can say that I had been there, at 
allevents. Can reprimand my people with 
more grace then, for being afraid of a little 
rain. QG’long, Harry!” 


THE LAST MILE ON THE WAY. 

‘¢There’s the church! It looks deserted. 
But, no! what’s that? A carriage! Two 
carriages! Still more carriages! AsTI live, 
twenty carriages! Did you ever? Who 
would have thought it? A’n’t I glad I 
came! Not for much would I not have 
come !’’ 

I entered, held service, and preached a 
New Year’s sermon to over one hundred 
and twenty souls—a greater number than 
had gathered in that upper room in Jerusa- 
lem, on the primitive Pentecost of the 
ChristianChurch. All seemed tothink the 
weather fearful; but all were glad to be 
there; and the gladdest was I—unless an 
aged mother of more than seventy, who said 
‘she would not have been absent for any- 
thing, since it was doubtless her last New 
Year’s Lord’s day on earth.’’ 


COROLLARIES. 

1. Whenever God wishes especially to 
bless the inner ring of the Christian circle— 
the ‘‘ Peter, James, and John” fraternity— 
then it is that he permits arainy Sunday to 
intervene. What pastor has not felt a pe- 
culiar atmosphere to pervade the house of 
God on such days, when the ‘‘ two or three’’ 
are assembled in the nameof Christ? They 
are such confidential days!—those rainy 
Sundays. Pastor and people come so near 
together ; theservices are participated in by 
all; the homily becomes so pointed and di- 
rect; every exercise has so much of the 
“thou-art-the-man’”’ about it, that no one 
has any margin left for his neighbor. If 
yours is achurch-soul, you must have felt 
your religious life to have risen to such a 
comfortable heat in God’s house on a rainy 
Bunday, as to enjoy such days, rather than 
abominate them. Be sure that it is wholly 
impossible for you to be there, ere you ab- 
sent yourself, for the ‘‘ Lord has something 
to say unto thee.”’ 

2. I know of no rule by which clergy- 
men can regulate their going or not going 
to duty on a rainy Sunday, save that of the 
impossible. My authority for such a decla- 
ration is the illustrious example of the Re- 
verend Apostle Paul, a very punctual mi- 
nister of the early Church. In one of his 
letters he tells us, that he had often been 
‘*in perils of waters,’’? from which I infer 
that he was not frightened off on a rainy 
Sunday. Toconcede anything short of the 
insurmountable, as sufficient excuse for re- 
maining away from your post, is only to 
open the door to the question: How hard 
must it rain, snow, or blow, to absolve or 
convict me of guilt for the failure in duty? 
Better, therefore, make the impossible de- 
gree the positive, and you will have no com- 
parative or superlative beyond it. 

Besides, pastors, who by the improvi- 
dence of man rather than in the providence 
of God, are permitted to visit their flocks 


lunarily or semi-lunarily, stand in danger 
of making their ministerial trips few and 
far between, indeed, if they suffer any and 
every coarse drizzle, or any extra inclemen- 
cy, to be a sufficient excuse for non-atten- 
dance. 
People tell me, ‘‘a rainy night is a good 
night to sleep.’’ I know a country pastor, 
| who sleeps best on the night following a 
rainy Sunday—provided he has been out in 
the rain ex-officio. 


oo 
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THE LUNATIC IN THE FIRE, 


LUNATIC asylum was once on fire, 

and asthe people were rushing from 
one locked ward to another, rescuing the 
poor creatures from the fearful death to 
which they were exposed, they came to one 
poor man, who in his madness, was rub- 
bing his hands and looking on with the 


head. Shouts were of no avail. 
not quit the fascinating scene. He felt no 
danger. He must be seized, and forcibly 
and instantly snatched from the certain 
doom which awaited him. 

Oh! what a picture of the infatuation of 
those who make a mockatsin. Who trifle 
with eternal love. Who aim their poor 
jests at those who are seeking to enter the 
kingdom, and who if they could would 
keep themout. Dreadful as the case of the 
poor lunatic was, what is it compared with 
the case of those who thus brave eternal 
burnings? Itis theact ofa madman. No 
wonder Christ says, ‘‘ And some save with 
fear pulling them out of the fire!” We 
need to be more in earnest in our labors. 
When good Simeon’s brother lay on his 
dying bed he reproached him for his negli- 
gence in not warning him of his danger. 

‘*You never came to me, closed the door 
and took me by the collar of my coat, and 
told me I was unconverted, and that if I 
died in that state I should be lost, and now 
I am dying, and but for God’s grace I 
might be forever undone.”’ 

That is the way we must deal with sin- 
ners. We must show them we are in 
earnest, as much as if we saw the rafters 
blazing over their head. J. 

—_—_—_— SO Co 

Gop’s METHOD.—God did not take up 
the three Hebrews out of the furnace of 
fire, but he came down and walked with 
them. He did not remove Daniel from the 
den of lions; he sent his angels to close the 
mouths of the beasts. He did not, in an- 
swer to the prayer of Paul, remove the 
thorn in the flesh, but he gave him a suffi- 
ciency of grace to sustain him. 


———2- 


THE devout Jean, Paul Richter once said, 
in the beautiful simplicity of his Christian 
character, ‘‘I love God and every little 
child.’?) Perhaps no sentence as brief, so 
fully measures the extremities touched by 
the infinite love. 


C—O 


THB measure of our love to God is that 
we love him beyond measure.—St. Bernard. 


He would 





greatest glee, at the blazing rafters over his: 





A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


ON’T expect too much of them; it has 
taken forty years, it may be, to make 
you what you are, with all the lessons of 
experience. Above all, don’t expect judg- 
mentin a child, or patience under trials. 
Sympathize in their mistakes and troubles, 
don’t ridicule them. Remember not to 
measure a child’s trials by your standard. 
‘As one whom his mother comforteth,”’ 
says the inspired writer, and beautifully 
does he convey to us that deep, faithful 
love which ought to be found in every 
woman’s heart, the unfailing sympathy 
with all her children’s griefs. 

Let the memories of their childhood be as 
bright as you can make them. Grant them 
every innocent pleasure in your power. We 
have often felt our temper rise to see how 
carelessly their little plans are thwarted by 
older persons, when a little trouble on their 
part would have given the child pleasure, 
the memory of which would last a life time. 
Lastly, don’t think a child a hopeless case 
because it betrays some very bad habits. 
Sympathize with them, that sympathy 
may strengthen and invigorate them to 
bear with firmness the trials they meet. 


OO <r 2 
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FORGIVE. 


66 | only the dead could come back again 
and be forgiven,’ is the burden ofa 
sweet stanza of Owen Meredith’s. 

Do you ever think, my poor friend che- 
rishing a hard, unforgiving spirit, how ter- 
rible it would be to find that suddenly, all - 
unpardoned, your friend had left you—that 
between you and him there had come the 
yawning gulf of the grave, that ‘‘ great gulf 
fixed ?”’ 

The Bible teachings on the subject of for- 
givenessare plainand unmistakable. For- 
give as you would be forgiven, until seventy 
times seven! ‘‘Father, forgive them!’ 
said the dear Jesus, looking from his cross 
on his murderers. If God’s Word teaches 
anything plainly, it teaches that a vindic- 
tive spirit and a vindictive habit of thought 
and feeling are utterly opposed to Christian 
growth. M. E. M. 

—_—_—_——-- <-> oe - 


THE TEMPTATION. 


He might have reared a palace at a word, 
Who sometimes had not where to lay His head; 
Time was, and He who nourished crowds with 
bread, 
Would not one meal unto Himself afford. 


Twelve legions, girded with angelic sword, 
Were at His beck, the scorned and buffeted; 
He healed another’s scratch ; his own side bled, 
Side, feet and hands, with cruel piercings gored, 


Oh, wonderful, the wonders left undone! 
And scarce less wonderful than those He wrought; 
Oh, self-restraint, passing all human thought, 
To have all power, and be as having none! 
Oh, self-denying love, which felt alone 
For needs of others, never for its own! 
—Trench, 
i 
UNCONVERTED TEACHERS.—Alas! how 
little reliance can be placed upon kind 
hearts, quick sensibilities, and even devo- 
tional feelings, if there is no religious prin- 
ciple to guide, direct and strengthen them. 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 





Please consult this column every week. 





Osborn’s Great Map.—Biblical Geography 
is attracting more than a usual amount of at- 
tention at the present time. Hon. I. 8. Dich], 
the famous traveller and popular Jecturer, by 
his entertaining discourses in Philadelphia, 
New York and adjacent places, has awakened 
an interest in the minds of many to know 
more of Oriental and Bible Lands. In the 
study of the history of Palestine, every Sab- 
bath-school, College and other Institution of 
learning, should have Osborn’s Magnificent 
Map, which is conceded to be superior to all 
others ever published. Size, 6 by 9 feet. A 
full description sent to any one on receipt of 
a postage stamp. 

Model Lesson.—Some years ago, Ralph 
Wells, the successful superintendent of Grace 
Mission, New York, gave a Model Sabbath- 
school Lesson, before a New York State Sun- 
day-School Convention. It is an excellent 
model, and we recommend it to the careful 
consideration of teachers. Price 10 cents, 








SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAvis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” “ John 
Brett’s Household,” &c., &e. 








CHAPTER XII. 

T was not without a feeling of awe that El- 
frida followed Miss Robbins, on the next 
morning, into the chamber of Miss Raymond. 
She had pictured to herself a room from which 
the sunlight was excluded, where the poor in- 
valid pined away her miserable existence, 
hopeless and cheerless. What then was her 
surprise to find herself admitted through an 
arched door-way toaspacious apartment, the 
sunny bay window of which was filled with 
rare plants, many of them in full blossom. 
The walls were hung with pictures and draped 
with ivy; the carpet was of a bright, cheerful 
pattern, and the furniture was covered with 
pretty chintz, which harmonized in color and 
design with both carpet and curtains. A bird 
of gay plumage sang merrily from his perchin 
a gilded cage; a Maltese kitten with white 
paws purred on the hearth rug, and a shaggy 
Newfoundland dog lay stretched at full length 
in front of the couch on which reclined the 

young girl whom Elfrida had come to visit. 
She looked up witha smile asthe door open- 
ed, and held out her hand to welcome her 
guests. Miss Robbins went up to the sofa 
andkissedher. Elfrida followed close behind, 
and stood looking down upon the white fea- 
tures, sharpened by suffering, but lighted by 
a pair of brilliant black eyes, that seemed al- 
most burning in their sockets. There was a 
singular mixture of childishness and woman- 
liness in the face and manner of the invalid. 
A small table stood within reach of her hand, 
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strewed with toys, ornaments, and colored 
pictures. A Biblé alsolay upon it, and a small 
work basket, heaped with bright worsteds. 
On another table, smaller even than the first, 
stood a dish filled with confectionery, and a 
basket of various kinds of fruits, with a silver 
vase filled with tea roses between them. 

‘This is Miss Lowe, the young lady who is 
to spend the winter with us, Augusta,” said 
Miss Robbins. ‘‘She wanted to come and see 
you, since you are not well enough to come 
and see her.”’ 

“*T am glad of it,’’ said Miss Raymond, hold- 
ing out her hand to Elfrida, ‘‘I do like to have 
company, and there are so few people to come. 
Won’t you please come and see me every day, 
Miss Lowe ?”’ 

‘* Yes indeed, if you want me to,” answered 
Elfrida, heartily, ‘‘I should be glad to. Does 
your head ache this morning ?”’ 

*“Not much,” said Miss Raymond, ‘ not 
more than usual. I always have headache a 
little. I have been stringing beads—just sce 
here!’ and she held up to their view a long 
string of many colored glass beads, with the 
eagerness ofachild. ‘‘Aren’t they pretty? I 
am making a necklace for Mrs. Burns, and 
when I have finished it, perhaps I will make 
one for you, but I’ll not promise, because I 
wouldn’t like to break my word, you know. 
Do you ever string beads, Miss Lowe?”’ 

Elfrida shook her head. ‘‘I never had any to 
string,’’ she said. 

‘Why, what a pity!’ exclaimed the invalid. 
‘*You may have half of mine, if you like.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, thank you,” said Elfrida. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I should have patience to string them.”’ 

“You would like it as well asI do, if you 
were sick and had to lie here all the time,”’ 
said Miss Raymond. 

‘*T dare say I would,” said Elfrida. ‘‘I would 
like anything amusing. You must get very 
tired of lying still?” 

*“*T don’t think I do,” replied Miss Raymond. 
‘“‘T am almost always busy when I am well. 
You see I have a great many things to play 
with, and when my fingers don’t pain me, I 
can doeversomuch work. Mrs. Burns, won’t 
you please show Miss Lowe my little dolls? 
You know I had them put into the upper 
drawer of the bureau, after I sung them to 
sleep.” 

Mrs. Burns was sitting at work near the 
window, but rose at once, and complied with 
the sick girl’s request. The two dolls were 
lying side by side in a beautifully carved ivory 
cradle, such tiny things that Elfrida’s fingers 
looked very large beside them. 

* Aren’t they pretty?” said Miss Raymond, 
looking up into her face with a childish smile. 
* You don’t know how fond Iam of them! They 
are almost as much company for me as Pinky 
and Fido. I talk baby-talk to them a great 
deal, and they really look so intelligent that I 
sometimes think they understand what I say. 
Iam so very fond of children, you can’t think, 
Miss Lowe! Iused tolove Dyke,my mother's 
little boy, you know, until he got so fond of 
me that it displeased her, and now she scarcely 
ever allows him to come to my room. Don’t 
you think it is too bad?” 

Fortunately for Elfrida, Miss Raymond did 
not wait for answers to all the questions which 
she asked, but went on talking, perfectly satis- 
fied to have some one beside her who listened 
with apparent interest to everything she said. 
Presently, when there came a convenient 
pause, Elfrida ventured a remark : 

“What beautiful flowers yon have in your 





room. It seems like summer here. Do you 
like flowers ?”’ 

“There !’’ exclaimed Miss Raymond, with a 
pout and a frown, ‘‘she doesn’t think my little 
dollsare pretty! Putthem away, please, Mrs. 
Burns. I will never let her see them again. 
Poor little dollys! the lady doesn’t love you, 
but Gussie does.”’ 


“They are very pretty little dolls,’’ Elfrida 
hastened to say, ‘‘ but Iam more fond of flow- 
ers than of dolls, and I never saw such a va- 
riety of beautiful plants as you have.”’ 

‘« They are well enough to look at,’’ said Miss 
Raymond, indifferently, ‘but you see I can’t 
take care of them, or do anything for them, as 
I can for Pinky and Fido, and the babies. Do 
you know, I always give Pinky and Fido their 
dinner with my own hands? They have just 
the same food that I have for mine, and you 
don’t know how cunning they look when they 
are eating! Fido sits on the rug, but Pinky 
has a chair, and I tie bibs round their necks, 
because I want them to be tidy, of course, 
They fold their paws and shut their eyes when 
I say grace, and wait patiently until I help 
them. But Fido has such an appetite! Mrs. 
Burns doesn’t like to bring up dinner enough 
for him, so he has to beg for more down in the 
kitchen. But every one is fond of Fido, so he 
gets as much as is good for him, I think. Do 
you like dogs and cats, Miss Lowe ?” 

‘Pretty well,’ replied Elfrida, patting Fido 
on the head. ‘I never had any pets when I 
was a little girl, except once I hada poor, 
homely black kitten; but my grandmother 
never would allow a cat about her house, and 
Iwas afraid she would find Jip and kill her, 
so I gave her away.”’ 

“Your grandmother must have been a very 
wicked woman if she would have killed a kit- 
ten,’’ said Miss Raymond. ‘“ Ishould like you 
to tell me that story, if you please.”’ 

‘*What story?” 

“Why, all about Jip. How came you by her 
in the first place? and where did you keep her 
that your wicked grandmother did not find 
her? and whom did you give Jip to? and did 
you never see her any more ?’”’ 

All these questions Elfrida answered, put- 
ting her answers in the form of a story, which 
very much delighted her auditor. 

“JT will tell you what it is,’’ she cried, em- 
phatically, when the story was ended, ‘I 
would have kept Jip if I had been you. I 
think that old grandmother was worse than the 
witches. Was she ugly about everything?” 

“Tt is not right for you to speak in that man- 
ner of Miss Lowe’s friends,’ said Miss Rob- 
bins, reprovingly. ‘‘I think we have made a 
long call, Gussie, and I am afraid your head 
will not beso well for it. We will come again 
soon,’’ 

“Tdon’t want you to come,’’ pouted Augusta. 
“Ttis right for me to say what I please about 
anybody, and my head doesn’t ache at all, 
You can go if you choose, but Miss Lowe is 
going to stay and sing to me.”’ 

“*T wish I could,” said Elfrida, ‘‘ but I don’t 
know how to sing.”’ 

“T do,” said Miss Raymond. ‘TI love to 
sing dearly, and I will sing you a piece that is 


beautiful, you see if it is not. Mrs. Burns 


taught it to me a long while ago, but I like it 
better and better every day.”’ 

She raised her head as she spoke, and laying 
her cheek against the back of the sofa, sungin 
a weak but exceedingly sweet voice, and with 
such pathos as to bring tears to every eye. 
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Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high; 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide: 
Oh,receive my soul at last! 


“Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee: 
Leave, oh! leave me not alone; 
Still support and comfort me: 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 
All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.” 


‘There, isn’t that beautiful?’ she asked, 
looking with a smile into Elfrida’s face, almost 
before the last strain had left her lips. ‘‘ That 
is my favorite hymn.” 

‘JT think it is one of mine,’’ Elfrida an- 
swered. ‘‘I like to hear you sing, Miss Ray- 
mond.” 

*“*T suppose it is because I lovetosing. If it 
didn’t tire me so I should be singing all of the 
time; but it almost always brings on a bad 
headache, so Mrs. Burns won’t allow it very 
often. Won’t it be nice when we get up to 
heaven, and can sing just as much as ever we 
please without feeling in the least tired? Don’t 
you wish you were there, Miss Lowe?’”’ 

Elfrida shook her head. 

“T don’t wish anything about it,’ she an- 
swered. ‘God knows best when to take his 
children home, and I want to wait patiently. 
But perhaps,’’ she added, quickly, ‘‘if I had 
been ill a great while I should not feel so.” 

‘*T have been ill ever since I was a little 
baby,” said Miss Raymond, “and now I am 
almost twenty years old. I just stay here day 
after day, with the same things in my room, 
until I get so weary I don’t know how to en- 
dure it. In heaven it will be very different; I 
shall have new things to look at every day, 
and I shall have wings so that Ican fly wher- 
ever I please: and I shan’t be sick and full of 
painanymore. Oh, I do wish I could go! My 
head aches dreadfully, Mrs. Burns,” 

“You have talked too much this morning, 
dear,” said the nurse, putting down her work, 
and going to the bath-room for some cold wa- 
ter. ‘You must bid the young ladies good 
morning, and rest yourself.” 

“TI don’t want them to go,’ said the girl, 
fretfully. ‘*‘ Just as I begin to take some com- 
fort, you make me giveit up, and it isn’t kind. 
I won’t have any water on my head, Mrs. 
Burns, notadrop. I just want my little bottle 
of ammonia, and then you may let me alone. 
Don’t go, Miss Robbins; my head will ache 
worse if you do.” 

“We will come again very soon, Augusta,” 
said Miss Robbins, gently smoothing the short 
locks that fell over the burning brow of the 
invalid. ‘‘ You know the doctor says that 
short visits are best for you.”’ 

“TI don’t like Dr. Wellman,” rejoined Au- 
gusta, almost crying with vexation. ‘‘Ishall tell 
him so the very next time he comes. Henever 
letsme do what I wantto. Heand Mrs. Burns 
put their heads together, and plan out ways to 
torment me.” 

‘““We must say good morning now,” said 
Miss Robbins, firmly. ‘ You will be sorry 
that you have spoken so just as soon as you 
think it over, Augusta, The doctor and Mrs. 
Burns try very hard to make you comfortable 
and happy.” 

At these words Augusta turned her head 
away, hiding her face in the cushions, and 





utterly refused to bid her guests good morn- 
ing, or address another word to them. So 
they left the room in silence. 
ER ce oh er eae 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE SEPARATING WALL. 

WO young men passed out of prayer- 
meeting before me. One said, 

‘* What a good meeting we have had !”’ 

‘* Yes, but I did not enjoy it as you and 
some of the others did,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Why not?” 

‘‘Qh, one reason, I suppose, was that I 
did not take any part in the meeting.”’ 

‘‘ Why didn’t you take part?” 

‘*T can’t; I am afraid to do it,” 

‘* Why are you sotimid? I thought you 
spoke easily and freely at the debating club 
last night.”’ 

‘* That is very different. One can speak 
there any Way, but it is no use taking part 
in a prayer-meeting unless your heart is in 
it. It won’t do you any good or any one 
else. I could pray, I think, if I felt as 
Henry Davis and Frank Somers do, that 
there was somebody close by to hear and 
answer.”’ 

‘* Don’t it seem so to you ?”’ 

‘*No. When I pray it seems as if there 
were a thick, black wall, against which my 
words struck, and which they never passed 
over.”’ 

‘*So you mean to let the wall remain, do 
you?”’ 

‘Why, what can I do?”’ 

‘¢- You can pray it down or make an open- 
ing through it. Pray till you see light 
through the darkness, the light of your 
Saviour’s face. Your sins have separa- 
ted between you and him. The wall 
you speak of is of your own building. Your 
prayers alone can break it down—your per- 
severing prayers.”’ 

The young man turned down another 
street and I heard no more of the conversa- 
tion, but at our next prayer-meeting I re- 
joiced to hear that the wall-separation had 
been broken down, and the lips that had 
been dumb spoke the praise of Jesus. 

8. R. M. 








THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE, 


NE of the most startling effects of monk- 

ish delusion in the middle ages was the 
crusade of the little children. A band of 
fifty thousand children from Germany and 
France set out in 1212 to redeem the Holy 
Sepulchre. A peasant child of Vendome 
first assumed the cross in France, and soon 
an increasing throng of boys and girls 
gathered around him as he passed from 
Paris to the south, and with a touching 
simplicity declared that they meant to go 
to Jerusalem to deliver the Sepulchre of the 
Saviour. Their parents and relations in 
vain endeavored to dissuade them; they 
escaped from their homes; they wandered 
away without money or means of subsist- 
ence; and they believed that a miracle 
would dry up the Mediterranean Sea 
and enable them to pass safely to the shores 
of Syria. At length a body of seven thou- 
sand of the French children reached Mar- 





seilles, and here they met with a strange 
and unlooked-for doom. At Marseilles 
were slave-traders, who were accustomed to 
purchase or steal children in order to sell 
them to the Saracens. Two of these mon- 
sters, Ferrers and Porcus, engaged to take 
the young crusaders to the Holy Land 
without charge, and they set sail in seven 
ships for the East. Two of the vessels 
were sunk on the passage with all their 
passengers; the others arrived safely, and 
the unhappy children were sold by their 
betrayers in the slave-markets of Alexan- 
dria or Cairo. Other large bodies of chil- 
dren came from Germany across the AIps. 
Many perished from hunger, heat, disease; . 
a few were enabled to die on the sacred 
soil of Syria; and it is estimated that fifty 
thousand of the flower of European youth 
were lost in this most remarkable of the 
Crusades.— Harper's Magazine. 
EE 


Obituary. 


pD™: in Philadelphia, on Friday, Feb. 18, 

MARY ELIZABETH ‘PATTERSON, only 
daughter of Morrisand Mary S. Patterson, aged 
not quite twelve years. The writer knew this 
dear child from the earliest dawn of her brief 
eareer. While still almost an infant, she en- 
tered the Sabbath-school, formerly under his 
charge, in the West Spruce Street church, and 
continued to attend it regularly until her final 
iliness. Some time before the visitation of 
the disease which carried her so suddenly 
away, she was specially wrought upon by the 
Holy Spirit, and gave satisfactory evidence of 
having been born again. She was naturally 
of a bright and cheerful temper, almost bird- 
like in the lightness and grace of her moye- 
ments and of her person, making sunshine 
wherever she went, and drawing irresistibly 
the hearts of all who knew her by the sweet- 
ness of her disposition and the gentleness of 
her, manners. A very marked trait in her 
character, ail the more noticeable for its exist- 
ence in one so distinguished by natural buoy - 
ancy and impulsiveness, was her habitual love 
of order,—the perfect system which she ob- 
served in the disposition of all that belonged 
to her personally. One room in the house 
was set apart to her special use. There were 
kept her playthings, her books, her clothing, 
her working materials, whatever was hers; and 
no one but herself, not even her waiting maid, 
was ever allowed to assist in putting her 
things away or keeping them in place. ‘As 
her disease was sudden in its attack, Mary 
had no time for ‘‘ putting her house in order.”’ 
The room was found just as she habitually 
left it. An inspection of it after her death was. 
to the writer one of the most wonderful reve- 
lations of character that he has ever seen in a 
ehild of thatage. The method and order visi- 
ble in the placing and arrangement of every 
article, even<the most minute, the thoughtful- 
ness, the sober judgment everywhere appa- 
rent, the perfect system which prevailed 
throughout this? her little world, were truly 
wonderful. A more striking, or a more touch- 
ing evidence of a well-ordered mind, I have 
never seen, in all my experience of child-life, 
than in those mute memorials of dear Mary 
Patterson. 

“She is not dead,—the child of our affection,— 

But gone unto that school 


Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himselfdoth rule.” J.8. a, 
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Geekly Zesson. 


LESSON No. 13. 
( For Sunday, March 27, 1870.) 
TEXT: Jonn 1: 19-51. 


SUBJECT: John’s Testimony. 








MOTTO: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world. 


~ 


HE intimate relation between the ministry of 
John and that of Jesus is too often overlooked. 
The one was not only preparatory to the other, but 
foratime co-existed with it. Nay; the ministry 
of Jesus Himself was at the first of the same prepa- 
ratory nature as thatof John. (John 3: 22; Matt. 
4:17; Mark 1: 14, 15; Luke 4: 14, 15.) But fhe fitness 
of things, foreshadowed also by ancient prophecy, 
required that a prophet, a direct messenger from 
God, should testify directly to the Messiahship of 
Him who should justly claim that honor. 

All were in-expectation of the appearance of the 
Coming One. The Divine commission of the new 
prophet, the first one who had arisen for four hun- 
dred years, was universally acknowledged. It was 
thought that he himself might possibly be the 
Messiah. Official messengers from the highest au- 
thorities of the Church made the inquiry of him. 
No,” he says; “Iam not the Messiah. I am only 
His Herald. He is my Master, and yours.” This 
prepares the way for what follows: 


I. THe TEestrmony.—IlI. Its Errecr. 


The teacher should explain qnd illustrate the 
meaning of the word Testimony—witness-bearing. 
Refer to the testimony of witnesses in courts of jus- 
tice. 

Weall bear testimony,.testify daily when we re- 
late what we have seen and heard. 

Children are sometimes tempted to testify falsely, 
to bear false witness (Ex. 20: 16), for example, in 
exaggerating the faults of others, or understating 
their own. 

Some are ready to give testimony on every occa- 
sion, important or unimportant. 

This was an important occasion. John was call- 
ed to do it by the Spirit of God. 

Now see how John gave his testimony, and what 
effect it produced. 


I. THe TEestrmony. 


These events occurred at Bethabara, or, ra- 
ther, Bethany, on the east bank of the Jordan, in 
Perea. 

Jesus had returned from the conflict in the wil- 
derness, and was on His way to His home in Naza- 
reth. He was unknown among the crowd to 
whom John was preaching when he answered the 
inquiries of the delegation from Jerusalem. John’s 
reply states this, and adds, also, other phrases 
which he had used before, and doubtless often af- 
terward, also. (With John 1: 26, 27, compare Matt. 
8:11, &c.) Zhen he designated the Messiah as the 
Coming One; Now, he says, The Coming One 
standeth among you. 

The next day after the reply to the official 
messengers, apparently in the presence of the 
multitude, the prophet seeth "Jesus coming 
unto him. Immediately, under the Spiritual 
impulse, he points to Him, and cries’out, Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world. 

“This prophetic figure may have been suggested 
to the Baptist’s mind by the} sight of flocks of 
lambs being driven from the pasturages of Perea, 
across the fordsof Jordan, to Jerusalem, for use 
at the approaching Passover (John 2: 13), asif he 
should say, ‘These are but types.—Behold the true 
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Lamb, which God provides to expiate the guilt of 
the race!’ 

“John may have observed upon our Lord’s face 
the traces of His severe privations and conflicts in 
the wilderness, from which He had just returned; 
and thus have been reminded of Isaiah’s prophecy 
—‘His visage was so marred more than any man’— 
‘a Man of sorrows’—‘brought as a Lamb to the 
slaughter’—‘ wounded for our transgressions’—«c. 
See Isaiah 53, a prophecy which the early Jews ap- 
plied to the Messiah, though the application is de- 
nied by their descendants. 

“The Greek word, translated taketh away, is 
used in the Old Testament to express the idea of 
bearing guilt in Ex. 28: 38; Lev. 5:1; Ezek. 17: 20, 

“This testimony of the Baptist must have made 
adeep impression on the Evangelist who writes 
this gospel, as he often applies this term to our 
Lord (30 times in the Book of Revelation alone), 
and it is never applied to Him by any other New 
Testament writer.” 

Verse 30. This is He. The definiteness of this 
expression must be carefully observed. A compa- 
rison with John 5: 32, 33, would seem to indicate 
the presence still of the deputation from the San- 
hedrim. 

He was before me. ‘The only sense which 
these words will bear is because He existed before 
me. John evidently had clear views of the pre- 
existence of Him who was six months his junior 
in the flesh. 

v.31. That He should be made manifest, 
was the object of John’s mission. 

v.33. Knew Him not, i. e., officially as the 
Messiah. 

V. 34, The Son of God. Comp. v. 18. 

V.35. The next day John reiterates his testi- 
mony to two of his disciples, with whom he 
was standing as Jesus passed by. He thus added 
private instruction to his public testimony: an ex- 
ample to us. a 

One of these two was Andrew (v. 40) and the 
other, probably, St. John, the writer of this gospel, 
who never mentions himself by name. 

The teacher will do well to distinguish very care- 
fully here, as always, between the Baptist and the 
Evangelist. Thecrude notions children obtain in 
early years are difficult to eradicate, and one of the 
most common is that which confounds John the 
Baptist with John the Evangelist. Recall what 
has been learned of the Baptist, and show how dif- 
ferent is the other John. (See below.) 


II. THE EFFECT 


of this testimony of John was to bring people to 
Jesus. 

1. John and Andrew, two Galilean fishermen who 
had followed the Baptist. They no sooner heard 
this explicit testimony as made to them, than with 
eager steps they followed Jesus. Let us follow 
them. How kindly He speaks tothem! How re- 
verently they salute Him, inquiring where He 
lodges, doubtless with the desire to call upon Him, 
He asks them togo with Him at once. They went. 
It was the tenth hour, probably, according to 
Jewish reckoning, i.e.,4 P.M. They were sinners 
seeking aSaviour. Theyspentthe evening in con- 
verse with Him. Hespake totheir hearts.%They 
felt that he was indeed the Messiah of God. Com- 
pare John 6: 68; 7: 46. 


2. Simon. The witness-bearing of the Baptist had 
borne fruit in gaining two for Jesus, And they im- 
mediately became like witness-bearers in their turn. 


v.41. Andrew had good news to tell. \;To whom 
would you haste to tell good news, if you had any # 
We have found the Messiah! Good news in- 
deed! 

V. 42. Jesus at once reads his character and his- 
tory, and recites it in His salutation. His name 
is Simon, which means favorable hearing, (imply- 
ing that he is easily excited to action, impetuous). 
He is called son of Jona, (which means a dove, one 
glowing with love, ardent). Such he now is. He 
SHALL BE ealled (and rightly) Cephas, astone, 
indicating firmness, steadfastness, But not yet. 
The name he gets in Matt. 16: 18. The*thing com- 
plete, after Pentecost. (Cephas is Syriac, or Ara- 
maie, different names for a dialect of the Hebrew. 
It was the vernacular of the Jews at ‘this time. 
Peter is the Greek word of similar signification.) 

8. Philip. vv. 43,44. Hewas the first personally 
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invited by Jesus, who probably knew him before, 
He finds his friends before him. 

4, Nathanael, Philip is a witness-bearer, too. He 
brings his friend. Nathanael is supposed to be the 
same as Bar-Tholomew. The word Bar means 
simply son of. Comp. Bar-jona. Matt. 16: 17. The 
two friends had doubtless often talked of the Com- 
ing One, and prayed for his arrival, (Ps. 72: 15). They 
had studied the prophecies respecting Him, Philip, 
like Jesus, (Luke 24: 27), begins at “Moses and the 
prophets.” We have found Him! is his joyous 
exclamation also. “ WhoisHe?” “Where is He?” 
Jesus of Nazarcth, the son of Joseph. This 
was all that Philip could tell. 

Natkanael’s countenance fell. ‘Out of Nasa- 
reth!? (See Lesson 8). Philip is wise and confi- 
dent. ‘Come and see,’ hesays. ‘ Philip seemste 
have been a type of those who simply believe the 
gospel without being troubled with objections 
which occur to others; and even when these are 
suggested to them, their faith is not affected by 
their own inability toanswerthem. They reply to 
the objector, ‘Come and see.’”’ 

Nathanael doubted, but doubted sincerely and 
honestly. His doubt was that blessed doubt which 
incites earnest inquiry, and so is ever only the pre- 
lude to faith. Such doubt Jesus loves, and in His 
salutation reads to him also his character. He is 
an Israelite indeed, of the true Israel of God. He 
is sincere, guile-less, (not guiltless), simple-hearted. 
His simplicity is evinced by his unconscious self- 
praise. Whence knowest Thou me! Under 
the fig-tree, probably in prayer. It was acom- 
mon thing tosit underthefig-tree. See lst Kings 4: 
25; Mic. 4:4; Zech. 3: 10. 

V. 49. With Nathanael’s confession compare that 
of Peter (Matt. 16: 16); Martha (John 11: 27); Tho- 
mas (John 20: 28). All these were after much more 
instruction, however. The guileless heart first re- 
cognizes the guiltless One. The Hing of Israel 
including himself the Israelite. 

V.51. Verily, verily. In the original, Amen, 
amen, a solemn asseveration. 

Son of Man was atitle of the Messiah taken from 
Dan. 7: 13. Primarily it is similar in signification 
to The Second Adam. (See Lesson 9). It is used 88 
times in the gospels, always by our Lord himself, 
to designate His Messianic dignity. (See Mark 2: 
10, 28; John 5: 27; Matt. 25: 31). 

The allusion in this verse is to Jacob’s vision of 
the ladder, but the precise meaning of the allusion 
is difficult. Perhaps this is the best explanation: 

“ Jacob’s vision was given him ata time when his 
position as the chosen ‘seed’ seemed most doubt- 
ful, the fulfillment of God’s promise most unlikely. 
He was an exile, hated and threatened by his bro- 
ther. The vision assured him of God’s care of him, 
and the certainty of the promise. The hosts of 
heaven were on his side: what need he fear from 
men’s opposition? Jesus had just been acknow- 
ledged as the Messiah, the promised King, the 
Head of the true Israel. But Hisbrethren after the 
flesh would, as a whole, reject and ‘desire to kill 
Him. How would the disciples’ faith stand this? 
The same comfort and support which Jacob had 
had, they should have also. They should have vi- 
sible proofthat heaven was on His side, even when 
things were at their worst. 

‘Every miracle, every voice from heaven, every 
vision of angelic attendants, would come under 
this promise; heaven was ‘open’ to them, and 
they could see on which side God was: ‘angels were 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man;’ 
He was their care, because their. Master,” 


APPLICATION. 

1. Testimony to Jesus producing its effect in 
bringing men to Jesus is the burden of this lesson. 

What testimony to Jesus have you? Ministers, 
teachers, Bibles, conscience, &c.,&c., &c. Have you 
come to Jesus? Will you comeand see? 

2. Testimony to Jesus was borne by each of these 
as fastas they knew him. Zvery Christian should 
be such a witness-bearer. He is in the world forjust 
this. Are you suchanone? Is it your ceaseless 
business to bear witness of Jesus with lip and life? 





THE INFANT-CLASS. 
Sing: ‘Lambs of the Flock.”’— Notes of Joy, p. 38. 
Repeat Psalm 32: 1-2, “ Whose sin is covered.” 
What is sin? It is to do that which is forbidden by 
the law of God. With the best intentions, we may 
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sometimes do that which is wrong, unknowingly, 
and without wilful sin, Yet we may be very un- 
happy in consequence, and feel—oh! that wejhad 
not done it! oh! that it were covered over, so that 
no one might know it! Then, again, Satan is con- 
tinually tempting us, suggesting the great delight 
we may have from this or that forbidden pleasure; 
and when we give way, and do what he suggests, 
he comes again, and tells us that God will not for- 
give us, So we may as well go on, and have the 
good of our sin in defiance of God; for He can only 
punish us, and He will do that anyhow. How 
beautifully does the verse quoted from the Psalms 
contradict Satan’s lies—showing us that our trans- 
gressions may be forgiven—our sins may be cover- 
ed. But how? Man has a way and God has a way; 
which is the best? Adam tried man’s way, when 
he and Eve ate the forbidden fruit and afterward 
“heard the voice of the Lord walking in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day.’’ They hid themselves 
in the thick bushes, and thusftried to coverjover 
their sin themselves. So children often tell stories 
when they have done wrong, and deny their sin- 
ning; but God found Adam out, and He will find 
you out if you do like Adam, and set your sin right 
before your eyes, What, then, shall we do? = Here 
is God’s way, John 1: 29, “Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Sing: **On the Cross!” 

Questions and Explanations.—Repeat John 1: 29, 
Who of you have seen a little lamb? What kind 
ofan animalisit? Is it fierce and terrible, or is 
it gentleand meek? It is so very gentle, if you 
hurt it, it will not fiy at you, but will cry very piti- 
fully. In the verse just repeated, who is meant by 
the Lamb of God? Yes, Jesus. He is ‘the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world.” “He 
was brought asalamb to the slaughter; andasa 
sheep before the shearers is dumb, so He openeth 
not His mouth.’’—Isa. 53:7. ‘‘Who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
threatened not. Who, of His own self, bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree,’’—Ist Pet. 2: 23-24. 
Jesus died on the cross for your sins and for mine. 
The blood He shed on Calvary covers over the 
whole black record, so that the Father shall see it 
nomore. God sees only the blood of Jesus. All of 
our sins are, then, as though they were taken 
away. 

There was a poor little deaf and dumb boy named 
Jack, who was taken care of bya kind lady. After 
a great deal of trouble, she made him understand 
that he was a great sinner, and then told him the 
story of the Cross. Next morning he came down 
with a face all beaming with joy, and told her,—in 
his way, by signs,—that he hada dream. He 
dreamed he died and went to be judged, and the 
angel brought out a great big book and turned to 
Jack’s page, and it was all black, with the record of 
his many sins—so black,—and while he stood 
trembling, his dear Saviour came and passed His 
hand over the page,—that hand, bleeding, where 
the great spike, by which He was nailed to the 
cross, had torn it,—and when God looked at the 
page, the blood had covered the record all over. 
God could see nothing of Jack’s sins,—only Jesus’ 
blood. So Jack’s sins were covered,—his transgres- 
sions forgiven. 


Suggestions.—“‘ Jesus, the Lamb of God.” The 
lamb the emblem of meekness.—The account of the 
paschal lamb, and the institution of the passover. 
-—By faith must the paschal lamb be eaten—by 
faith we must feed upon Christ, our Passover.— 
The blood of the paschal lamb sprinkled upon the 
door-posts freed the Israelites from Egyptian bon- 
dage—the blood of Jesus, our Paschal Lamb, sprin- 
kled upon the heart and conscience, frees us from 
the bondage of sin.—Christ’s blood covers over the 
account—blots it out.—Col. 2: 14. ‘*Behold! the 
Lamb of God.” We must look to Jesus for salva- 
tion—behold Him as our Saviour.—“* Which taketh 
away the sins of the world.’”’ Then He taketh away 
your sin, and my sin, if our hearts have been sprin- 
kled by His most precious blood! 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


74. Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.—Joln 1: 29. A poor 
native of the Malabar coast became alarmed about 





his sins. To obtain relief, his priests told him to 
take a journey of four hundred and eighty miles, 
on foot, with blunted iron spikes driven through 
his sandals, If worn out or faint from loss of 
blood, he might rest on the way. Worn and faint- 
ing, he sat down one day under the shadow of a 
great tree, and heard a missionary preach from 
these words: “The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from allsin.” While he was reaching, 
the heavenly light shone down into his dark soul. 
He threw away his torturing sandals, and cried 
aloud, “This is what I want,’ and became a living 
witness for Jesus. 

75. “Is it not wonderful, Mary!” said a good 
missionary, to a pious African, ‘‘this love of the 
Lord Jesus? Isit not wonderful!” ‘Massa, me no 
tink it so wonderful,’’ said the woman, simply; 
‘cause it’s just like Him,” 

76. Aconverted soldier, on guard at Gibraltar, 
was asked, one midnight hour, for the password, 
by an officer just returning. Half roused from re- 
very, he answered, “The precious blood of Christ.” 
But instantly recollecting himself, in some confu- 
sion, he gave the correct answer. But those words 
had echoed down the rocky wall, until they reach- 
ed the ear of another sentinel, who was seeking 
peace for a troubled soul. It seemed to him like 
a voice from heaven, and led him into the true 
way of peace. 

77. When Headly Vicars was waiting one day 
for the arrival of a brother officer in his room, he 
idly turned over the leaves of a Bible, to while 
away the minutes. While thus employed, his eye 
fell on these words, ‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” Strangely 
moved, he closed the book, and that one verse 
brought him to the feet of Jesus, 

78. Verse 41. When Archimedes discovered how 
to solve the problem he had been so long studying 
about—the amount of precious metals in a crown— 
he is said to haverushed unclad through the streets, 
crying Lureka! Hureka!—I have foundit! I have 
found it! How much more intense and important 
the ejaculation of Andrew, We have feund the Mes- 
siah! so long looked for! so long expected! so 
eagerly anticipated! 

““Whom kings and prophets waited for, 

And died without the sight!” 
We have found the Messiah! HAVE You found the 
Messiah? 


a ee 


To New Comers in the Vineyard. 
BY REY. THEO, L. CUYLER. 


LARGE number of churches have been 
copiously enriched with revivals, of 
late. They have ‘‘the smell of a field that 
the Lord has blessed.’’ Into these churches 
a host of new converts have been recently 
admitted. They are numbered by thou- 
sands. <A few practical hints to those who 
are just entering the field of labor may not 
be out of place. 

1. Remember that your Divine Master’s 
eye is upon you. He knows your name. 
He saw you when you publicly gave your- 
self to hisservice. He hasa bed in his spi- 
ritual garden for you to till; a plot of heart- 
soil for you to cultivate. He promises the 
rains, the dew, the sunshine; yours arethe 
plow, the spade, the bag of gospel-seed, and 
the promises of a harvest. He will hold 
you responsibleto do your part; and assures 
you ‘‘ Ye shall reap in due season if ye faint 
not.”’ 

2. Ask no one else todo your work. Just 
as soon offer a dish of delicious June straw- 
berries to another person, and ask him to 
eat them for you. 

8. Have you picked out your place of la- 
bor? Whether it be in the Sabbath-school, 
or tract distribution, or in the temperance 
effort, or in missionary work among the 





neglected poor—select your place and then 
stick to it. Your bed may be in an out-of- 
the-way corner of Christ’s vineyard. No 
matter: the Master is beside you there. 


‘Tf men heed thee, know thee, praise thee not, 
The Master praises—what are men?” 


The moment you begin to think that your 
place of labor is beneath you, that you are 
‘too good’? for it, then is the place become 
too good for you. 

4. Inspiritual work, asin farming and gar- 
dening, remember that the deeper the plow- 
ing, and the deeper the digging, the better 
the yield. Thorough work with your own 
conscience, thorough study of the Bible, 
thorough dealing with the weeds of sin, 
thorough labor with the souls of your Sab- 
bath class or your tract district, will insure 
fruitfulness. During the present revival in 
my own church, the conversions have usu- 
ally been in the classes of the most devoted 
Sunday-school teachers. With faithful 
preachers, parents, and teachers, success is 
the rule, not the exception. Christ never 
disgraces fidelity with failure. 

5. Having put your hand to the plow, 
never look back. Keep that hand to its 
hold on the implement of toil, till death re- 
laxes its grasp, and then you will find that 
in the grave ‘‘ the sleep of the laboring man 
is sweet.”’ 

6. Look well after your heart. The mea- 
sure of a Christian’s personal power is his 
personal piety. Many an onewho has been 
busy in public activities has had cause to 
lament: ‘‘ Alas! mine own vineyard have 
I not kept!”’ 

7. Remember that secret prayer is notonly 
your privilege but your duty. You must 
have grace to make you ‘‘ pure in heart,”’ 
fit you for your work, and keep you stead- 
fast. This can only be obtained in your 
closet. ‘‘ It isin the closet tke battle is lost 
or won.”? 

8. Be the Christian everywhere. Carry 
the savor of the closet and the prayer- 
meeting with you. When Jacob came into 
his old, blind father’s presence, the odor of 
the meadows, the barley-ground, and the 
vineyards was in his garments. He had 
‘“‘the smell of a field that the Lord had 
blessed.’’ So wherever you go, carry the 
spirit of the late revival scenes with you. 


Carry it to your place of business; into the 
social circle; on your summer travels; at 
watering places, and in rural retirements, 
and on railway cars, be the outspoken 
Christian everywhere and at all times. Did 
any one ever spend an hour with such a 
man as George H. Stuart without being 
stirred and stimulated by his fervent con- 
versation? Did any man ever meet with 
old ‘‘Uncle Johnny Vassar” in the army, 
or elsewhere, without being better for his 
talk? These are laborers who are always 
at work—‘ sowing beside all waters.”’ 

9. We welcome you to the field and the 
vineyard. You will not have long to stay 
init. The night hastens on, in which no 
man can work. When death enters the 
vineyard, and calls your name on his roll, 
be ready to answer ‘* Here!”’ 

“Beyond the plowing and the sowing, 
Beyond the gathering and the strowing 
We shall be soon; 

Beyond the working and the weeping, 
Beyond the seeding and the reaping 
We shall be soon; 
Love, Rest, and Home, 
Sweet hope—Lord !tarry not, but come 
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} Editors. 








THE Lesson for Sunday, April 3d, be- 
gins the second quarter in the course we 
have laid down, and introduces us to the 
first year of our Lord’s public ministry. 
The Subject is The First Miracle of Jesus; 
the place, John 2: 1-12. 


———_——_— > 


WE have received $5 for Chloe Lankton, 
from Miss D., Philadelphia. 


+ ro 


GRAND TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION. 
—On the evening of the 25th of March, 
Philadelphia is to be favored with the pre- 
sence of the Vice President, Hon, Schuyler 
Colfax, Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
General O. O. Howard, and General Geary, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, who will speak 
at the Academy of Music on the Tempe- 
rance question. They come by invitation 
to participatein the exercises of the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of one of the most active 
Temperance Societies of our city, and we 
cordially bid them welcome, and sincerely 
wish the cause which they are to sdvocate 
a hearty ‘‘ God-speed.”’ 


— + ——~ <m ee - 


BuNYAN’S PILGRIM.—It has been our 
privilege to witness the beautiful and im- 
pressive panorama of Bunyan’s Immortal 
Allegory, now on exhibition at Concert 
Hall, in this city. You are first introduced 
to a representation of John Bunyan, in 
Bedford jail,—a picture which forcibly im- 
presses you with the dignity of true man- 
hood; then follow some fifty different 
scenes, which make up the striking events 
described by the wonderful dreamer. As 
a work of art, many of the paintings com- 
pare favorably with other productions from 
eminent masters, and indeed the whole en- 
tertainment is very instructive to those 
who are familiar with the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 

——_> <> oo 

PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OF THE EvVAN- 
GELICAL ALLIANCE.—A Very general move- 
ment on the part of active Christian minis- 
ters and laymen in this city and vicinity 
has resulted in the organization of a branch 
of the World’s Evangelical Alliance. The 
object of the Alliance is well known among 
Christians generally. It proposes through 
the pen, and by word of mouth, to scatter 
information and present arguments and ex- 
amples that shall promote greater activity 
and unity among Christians in the work of 
the Master. The scope of its efforts is well 
expressed in the one word—to evangelize. 
The branch now established is in anticipa- 
tion of, and preparation for, the coming 
meeting of the General Alliance, to be held 
in New York city in the fall. George H. 
Stuart was made President, and some of the 
best known and esteemed ministers and 
laymen of the city, Vice Presidents and 





officers. The first public meeting of the 
branch was held last week, in Dr. Wiley’s 
church, and such speakers were present as 
Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. McCosh, President 
Butler, &c. Rev. B. B. Hotchkin is Cor- 
responding Secretary, address 1834 Chestnut 
street. It is hoped that this will be the be- 
ginning of a similar movement in all the 
large centres of population in our country. 


a re 


Personality. 


HE word personality is commonly used 

tomean something said or written, which 
refers, especially in adisparaging way, tothe 
conduct orcharacter of another, Itisnotthat 
kind of personality of which we wish now 
tospeak. What we refer to is that putting 
forth of direct, personal influence, which 
constitutes in every enterprise one of the 
great elements of power. It isan indispen- 
sable feature in the work of the Sunday- 
school superintendent, 

In the solution of a mathematical pro- 
blem, or the investigation of a metaphysi- 
eal truth, one may be as impersonal as he 
pleases,—the more impersonal and abstract 
the better. But in the management of af- 
fairs, where human interests are concerned, 
and where living souls, with all their va- 
ried passions, prejudices, affections, and 
wills, are the factors in every problem that 
comes up for solution, mere reason and 
logic, separated from all personal conside- 
rations and influences, do not go far. The 
superintendent who wishes to accomplish 
anything substantial must throw himself 
into the work. It is not in mere rules to 
govern a school. Government of any kind 
should indeed act according torule. But 
after all there is no vitality in a mere 
rule. Governing is in its essence a 
personal matter. Whoever moulds and 
manages the characters of others, especially 
in an organization like that of the Sunday- 
school, must doit, not by a code of rules, 
which in themselves are so much dead pa- 
per, but by bringing his personal influence 
to bear upon the scholars and teachers un- 
der his direction. 

It is a great mistake in a superintendent 
to be afraid of showing emotion. It is not 
in human nature to be greatly influenced 
by any one, unless there is felt to be some 
bond of sympathy between the parties. 
The superintendent should be a man of a 
sympathetic nature, and should not shrink 
from giving expression to his sympathies. 
This is the Scripture method. The Bible 
does not set forth bald truth in syllogisms 
and logical statements, like an algebraic 
equation, or like the formulas of chemical 
affinity, but teaches us doctrines and duties 
in their connections with human interests 





and passions. ‘‘'The words of King Le. 
muel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him.” Here the affection of a loving boy 
for the mother that bore him is used to 
give force to the Divine precepts. ‘‘ My 
son, hear the instruction of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother.”’ ‘‘Hear, 
ye children, the instruction of a father, and 
attend to know understanding. For I was 
my father’s son, tender and only beloved 
in the sight of my mother.’’ Thus, every- 
where in Scripture, the tenderest and most 


_endearing of earthly relations are appealed 


to, in moving men to receive what is in 
itself true, or to do what is in itself right, 
It is even represented as one of the reasons 
for the incarnation, that the Saviour, being 
himself a man, might be one who could be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
—one who could sympathize with us,—one 
to whom we could go in our troubles as we 
would go to a brother. 


A superintendent who would make him- 
self felt all through his school, must conti- 
nuxlly put himself forth,—not egotistically, 
not dictatorially, but by a warm, genuine, 
manifested sympathy. There is in the 
minds of many good men a constitutional 
shrinking from the process of sending out 
their feelings towards others. They are 
afraid of being too demonstrative. This 
natural timidity is increased by the unfa- 
vorable criticisms which they hear in re- 
gard to others who make a great show of 
interest in the work. But we are not ad- 
vocating sham, or pretence, or the mere 
show of interest, where the reality itself is 
wanting. Ifthe superintendent has not this 
real interest in his scholars or his teachers, 
no make-believe will take its place. Even 
if he has a genuine feeling of interest in 
them, yet if his controlling motive in the 
matter is a love of display, or a desire to 
show himself off, the weakness will make 
itself seen, through all his attempted dis- 
guises, and he will not win the confidence 
and affection which he seeks. 


But some superintendents, seeing in- 
stancesof self-seeking andof pretence of this 
sort, make the mistake of going into the 
opposite extreme, and of not showing the 
love and sympathy which they really feel. 
When they speak to their school, it is al- 
ways with a sort of diplomatic reserve. 
Surely this is not the kind of feeling which 
ought to exist between a superintendent 
and his school. The only remedy for a su- 
perintendent who feels this embarrassing 
shyness is to have such a personal interest 
in every teacher and every scholar, that he 
cannot help showing it. And the true way 
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to awaken this interest is, by continual 
visitation and inquiry, to make himself 
personally acquainted with every member 
of his charge. We cannot feel a personal 
interest in any one unless we know some- 
thing about him,—who he is, where he 
lives, what are his surroundings, what has 
been his history. 

To obtain this knowledge of all the mem- 
bers of a large school is no light matter. 
It implies a great deal of labor. One must 
take many weary walks, and give to the 
subject many hoursof patient, plodding in- 
quiry, outside of the time occupied with the 
sessions of the school. The superintendent 
needs to have the same thoroughly familiar 
knowledge of his school that the teacher 
should have of the lesson, and this know- 
ledge is to be bought by labor only. But 
once obtained, it is an element of power. 
It is the only thing that makes real sy mpa- 
thy possible, or its manifestation easy and 
natural. 

A superintendent who thus knows per- 
sonally every member of his school, can let 
his feelings of kindness flow forth towards 
them intelligently, in all the little details 
of administration, without the appearance 
of affectation, and he will almost certainly 
find himself doing so, without so much as 
once thinking of it. His mind will be so 
occupied with his scholars that he will for- 
get all about himself. 


This’self-forgetfulness, in the very act of 
the most intense self-projection, gives to 
its possessor a sort of magnetic power. It 
gives him the utmost freedom in throwing 
his own personal wishes and opinions as a 
make-weight into the scale in all the num- 


. berless decisions which scholars and teach- 


ers are called upon to make. It helps them; 
itis wise and right in him. The superin- 
tendent should distinctly aim to put forth 
this kind of personality,—to make himself 
personally felt, in every class, and by every 
member of his school. 


_——_—_______—o <m #—___ —____- 


Sunday-School Inflictions, 


fa following article from the pen of 

George W. Bungay, which we find in 
The Christian Union, is not toosevere achar- 
acterization of evils which good men have 
long deplored, but which sufficiently 
earnest attempts have not been made to 
remedy. It seems almost impossible that 
one should make a prayer three quarters of 
an hour or an hour long, as the writer 
asserts, even in church, before adults, 
let alone in the Sunday-school, and with 
children. And yet we have ourselves ex- 
perienced an approach to this enormous 
impropriety. We have heard in the Sun- 
day-school a prayer twenty-two minutes 





long. It brings to our mind the case of a 
mistaken brother in a country church near 
—-, who was in the habit of making 
long and tedious harangues in the name of 
prayer. On one occasion after he had com- 
passed the whole circle of requests, he sat 
down, and the pastor called upon a simple- 
minded, though pious brother, to follow in 
a ‘‘brief prayer.’?’ The simple-minded 
man rose and said, ‘‘ Lord, he’s said ali!’ 
and sat down. It was astartling, but well 
merited rebuke, 

We know of a beloved pastor, who in 
one of his pastoral visitations chanced to 
come just before tea. He had little time to 
stay, and engaged in prayer with the family 
before leaving. His prayer was uncon- 
sciously, but none the less certainly, very 
long. A hungry little boy, of four years, 
became very restless. Visions of supper 
floated before him. With commendable 
patience he bore up for some minutes, but 
able to stand it no longer, he burst out in a 
beseeching sob, ‘‘ Oh, hurry up, man!” 
The prayer was brougbt to a speedy close. 

We trust that the article which follows, 
together with one from Dr. Stryker’s pen, 
which we quoted from the same source last 
week, will have its influence in every circle 
where such counsel and rebuke may be 
needed. The last three items of Mr. Bun- 
gay’s article we have abbreviated somewhat. 
They are also wholesome food for reflection. 
The first two we give entire: 


LONG PRAYERS. 


Several months ago I visited one of the 
mission schools of New York, when a 
visitor was called upon to open the Sunday- 
school service with prayer. There were 
present about two hundred children, many 
of them under seven years of age. They 
were all requested to stand erect, with 
folded arms and closed eyes during the 
prayer. 

After taking his attitude and clearing his 
throat, which seemed unused to the passage 
of prayers for the little ones, the visitor 
commenced, and he prayed for foreign and 
domestic missions, for the heathen abroad 
and the heathen at home, for reforms and 
revivals, for showers of grace upon pastors 
and people in the West and in the East, 
for educational institutions and for legisla- 
tive bodies. By this time the children 
became tired and sleepy. Some dropped 
their arms but raised them again when they 
saw their superintendent, whose eyes like 
two bullets threatened to shoot them on 
the spot if they did not ‘‘ shoulder arms,”’ 
In the meantime the prayer flowed on and 
on like an interminable stream. The poor 
little boys and girls anxious to please their 
teachers, tried hard to keep on their feet, 
and to keep their eyes closed, but the man 
who pleaded for mercy had no mercy for 
them. He prayed, and prayed, and prayed, 
and his young auditors winked and blinked 
in their efforts to keep their eyes closely 
shut, and they leaned from side to side and 


lifted first the most tired foot and then the . 


other, as chickens do when the ground is 
covered with snow. The cold words of the 
speaker fell like flakes of snow from the 





frozen lips of a statue. Finally he stopped, 
after praying three quarters or an hour.* 
Did that prayer benefit those children? 
Were pleasant thoughts and radiant hopes 
associated with that prayer? Would those 
children be glad to have him lead them in 
prayer again? Did he not do an injury to 
their bodies by his long and tedious and 
disconnected address to Deity? Did he 
not trespass upon their patience? Was not 
his prayer a positive infliction? There is 
not a prayer in the Bible which cannot be 
repeated in five minutes. Long, cold, 
heartless, incoherent prayers in a Sunday- 
school are a source of pain and injury to all 
who hear them. 


ITINERANT BORES. 


Thereisaclass of ‘‘itinerant bores’? who 
spend their leisure on Sabbath visiting 
Sunday-schools, and they manage to force 
their unwelcome service as speakers upon 
the teachers and the children. They are 
not diffident, they are not sensitive, hence 
they will not hesitate to suggest to the 
superintendent that they have ‘‘a few 
brief remarks to make.’’ No matter how 
many distinguished strangers may be 
present; no matter what arrangements 
have been made beforehand for the enter- 
tainment and edification of the children, 
they must have a spoke in the wheel, and 
they will sit with bowed heads and their 
faces buried in their hands while others 
are speaking, thinking that the precious 
time is wasted that is not given to them. 
These men are the dullest of mortals. They 
know nothing of the fresh, sweet, joyous, 
hopeful impulses of childhood and youth. 
They cannot wield the magic wand which 
touches the tender hearts of the little ones. 
The same old lesson which has been spread 
before youthful audiences again and again is 
presented. The same unpalatable meat is 
given, first raw, then roasted, then stewed, 
and then chopped into hash. 

The writer once heard a speech delivered 
before a company of newsboys and boot- 
blacks by one of these wandering exhorters, 
He said, in substance: ‘‘ My dear children, 
you should be good because it is so good to 
be good; you should not be bad, because it 
is so bad to be bad. If you are good you 
will feel as good as I do; if you are bad 
you will feelas bad as youdo. The other 
day I met a bad boy, a very wicked boy, 
and I asked him if he had found Jesus, and 
he said he did not know that he was lost. 
Now you see he was not only a bad boy, 
but a very ignorant one also.’? Superin- 
tendents and teachers must stop these men, 
for they are an infliction too grevious to be 
borne by the teachers, and the children 
have done nothing to deserve such punish- 
mentin this life. When they make their 
appearance let the treasurer approach them 
for a contribution. Bleeding at the purse 
may save the apoplectic spasms of speech 
into which they fall m the presence of 
audiences. 

BABY TALKERS, 
The writer next refers to another class of 





[*We suggest that ‘or’ in the original, is a mis- 
print for ‘ of”—Eb. 8. 8. T.] 
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men whose visits are a visitation,’’ namely 

‘baby speakers, or trundle-bed talkers, 
who seem toignore the fact that children 
are men and women in miniature, and that 
our advanced civilization has erected 
schools at every turn for the education of 
children,’”’ and given them such advan- 
tages for improvement as make it perilous 
to speak unadvisedly before them. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren are sharp, cute critics, and they be- 
come disgusted with such a man’s small 
talk and smaller thoughts.’’ Baby speech- 
making may do for the nursery, but it is 
out of place in the Sunday-school. 


Sitty SPEAKERS 


are next handled, with the remark that 
‘*the funny man is apt to bea light weight.” 
His highest ambition is to make the chil- 
dren laugh. ‘‘ He has two or three ridicu- 
lous stories which he patches upon ‘the 
few feeble remarks’ he makes.’’ Wit and 
humor are well enough in their place, and 
there can be no objection to laughter even 
in the Sunday-school, but they should be 
the spice, not the substance of the speech, 
and the lovers of the children ‘‘ should pro- 
test against mere mountebanks going from 
school to school telling silly stories for the 
purpose of creating a laugh.” 


TERRIFIC SPEAKERS. 


The article closes with a description of 
‘* terrific speakers,’’ who frighten the chil- 
dren by their noise and vociferations, mis- 
taking these for eloquence and impressive- 
ness of delivery. ‘‘‘ How did you like my 
speech, dear?’ said one of these ‘ howling 
dervishers’ toa little girl. ‘I did notlike 
it at all,’ she said, ‘for you just got up and 
yelled.’ ”’ 


oo oS 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
The Forbidden Book. 


T seems to be a matter of small moment 

to many, that the Bible is in danger of 
becoming literally a forbidden book ; yet, 
‘* Tf the foundations be destroyed, what can 
the righteous do?’’ Take the Bible from 
the schools, and the great underlying prin- 
ciple of all true teaching is destroyed. The 
whole includes the parts; if the Bible may 
not be read, neither may its principles be 
inculeated. There is a quarrel among the 
scholars, the teachers may reason with 
them, and, if necessary, use the rod; but 
neither the ‘‘new commandment,’ nor 
any other of the golden words of the great 
Teacher may be dropped into their youth- 
ful hearts. Death comes to the school- 
room, and leaves a vacant seat, but no ap- 
plication must be made of the solemn lesson, 
no word spoken of the immortality of the 
soul and the blessed hope of reunion in the 
‘Better Land.’’ A storm arises, and the 
little ones cower with fear at the rolling 
thunders; the teacher may enter into a 
learned explanation of clouds and elec- 
tricity and counter-currents, and while 
they do not doubt a word of it, they will 
cower none the less—yet he may not once 
comfort their trembling little hearts with 
the peaceful story of the storm that grew 





still at the voice of the Master. Singing 
may continue to forma part of the daily 
exercises of the school, but the songs must 
all be ‘‘ secular,’’ the grand old hymns that 
our fathers and mothers loved in childhood, 
and the sacred songs of later days can have 
no place among them. It was long ago 
asserted that ‘‘the undevout astronomer 
is mad,’’ but the teacher, who, under the 
new regime shall try to unfold to his 
pupils the grand truths of astronomy can 
never for an instant think of inculcating 
the ‘‘ Bible doctrine’”’ that ‘‘the heavens 
declare the glory of God.’’ In botany too, 
he must lead his pupils through all the 
beautiful paths of the floral kingdom 
without once blending in his teachings the 
name of him who fashions the calla’s cup, 
and who drew the sweetest of his own 
sweet lessons from the lilies of the field. 
Even in grammar the same principle is 
involved. Should a pupil ask the origin of 
the diversity of languages, the teacher must 
needs be silent; to refer to the sacred 
record of Babel would be flagrant violation 
of established rules. In _ history—than 
which no other study more emphatically 
teaches an over-ruling Hand—some of the 
grandest events the world has ever wit- 
nessed, must be robbed of half their sig- 
nificance, simply because the teacher is 
virtually forbidden to trace the connection 
between profane and sacred history. 


There has been much said, and truth- 
fully said, on the immorality that prevails 
in the public schools; but it is hard to see 
how banishing the Bible is to help the evil, 
while to close the schools and turn into 
the street the thousands of children who 
attend them, would be but the exchanging 
ofa lesser evil for a greater. To abolisha 
system simply because there is a certain 
amount of evil connected with it, unless it 
can be clearly proved that the evil over- 
balances the good, would scarcely be states- 
manlike. The public school offers to hun- 
dreds of our boys and girls their only 
available opportunity of an education, and 
to abolish it would be, in more than one 
sense, taking the bread from thé children’s 
mouths. One almost wonders that our 
government should dally for an instant 
with demands that thus ‘strike at the very 
root of the national prosperity. The right 
of the people is the right of the individual. 
If a sect may demand this broad conces- 
sion to its ‘‘right of conscience,’ each in- 
dividual conscience has a right to demand 
the same. Once establish the precedent, 
and there will be no limit to the ‘‘ rights.” 
A man who does not see the utility of any 
education beyond reading, writing and 
arithmetic, claims that no higher branches 
should be taught; while others even pre- 
sume to question the right of government 
to have any hand whatever in the public 
schools, or at least its right to tax the peo- 
ple for their support. One might as well 
question its right to establish military and 
naval schools, and support them at the 
public expense, or its right to appropriate 
public money to any other public good, 
With equal propriety it might be asked 
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what right has Congress to open its sessions 
with a prayer to Jehovah, when many of 
those who listen to it profess an utter un. 
belief in the existenceof Jehovah. ‘‘Chrig. 
tianity,’’ says Webster, ‘‘is the law of the 
land.’’ If Papists choose to make their 
homes beneath a professedly Protestant 
government, they should at least be willing 
to conform to its requirements. The publig 
school tax is cheerfully paid by hundreds 
of American citizens, whose children never 
enter the door of a public school. Paying 
the public tax does not deprive them of 
the right to send their children to private 
schools. The Papists have the same privi- 
lege. 

Let all due deference be paid to the real 
“right of conscience,’’ but let it never be 
said that Christian America—the land that 
yearly sends its thousands of dollars to 
establish Bible schools among the heathen, 
has banished the Bible from its own public 
schools. Surely if this evil comes to pass, 
the heathen themselves shall rise up in 
judgment against us, and condemn us. 

M. B. 8. 


Fishing. 


WRITER in The Examiner and 

Chronicle, of New York, draws the 
good lessons which follow, on the teacher's 
calling as a spiritual fisherman engaged 
in ‘‘ angling for souls.”’ 


Every Sunday-school teacher, by the 
very act of assuming that position, be- 
comes obligated to use all his powers of 
mind and heart to win immortal souls to 
Christ. It is no easy task that he takes 
upon himself. If he thinks so—if he ex- 
pects that all who come under his instruc- 
tion will be won without exertion, without 
skill, without patience, forethought, weari- 
ness, perseverance—he has sadly mistaken 
the kind of labor to which he has been 
called. Fishing for men—whether young 
or old—involves a great deal more than 
fishing for gudgeons. 

Every fisherman knows, first, the im- 
portance of providing the right kind of 
bait; and in order to do this, he must be 
acquainted with the tastes and habits of 
the fish he proposes to catch. This de- 
mands careful study, and the exercise of 
much nice observation. I am inclined to 
think that ifa tithe of the thought and care 
which an expert angler bestows upon the 
selection of his baits was applied to the 
preparation of Sunday-school lessons, in 
every case, the result would be a constant 
ingathering of precious souls. 

But the skillful fisherman is furthermore 
discriminating in his use of the baits. For 
some kinds of fish he throws out the com- 
mon earth worm, for others the ‘* spoon 
hook,’”’ for others the fly, and different 
sorts according to the season; and this be- 
cause, from observation of the character of 
the fish, he knows that it is in vain to lure 
with bait out of season. 

Now it is theteacher’s duty tostudy the 
characters of his scholars, and adapt his 
instructions to their different wants. Take 
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a class of girls, for instance, say from four- 
teen to eighteen years old, numbering 
eight or nine. Here will be the gentle, 
soft-hearted, easily-influenced girl, whose 
nature seems to invite instruction; the 
amiable; but innately frivolous girl, who 
often seems on the verge of conversion, but 
is forever coming short of the mark ; there, 
too, will be the matter-of fact girl, who sees 
clearly when she sees at all, and when sat- 
isfied, accepts what is presented without 
‘hesitation, but the mysteries of the gospel 
sometimes trouble her; and there will be 
the proud, sensitive, ambitious girl, whose 
heart is determined against the truth, and 
whocan be reached, ifat all, only by the most 
delicate means. And so through number- 
less variations, do characters present them- 
selves in our classes, which demand study, 
if we would hope to do them good. 
Perseverance is another most necessary 
trait in the character of a successful fisher- 
man. Fish don’t always bite the minute 
you want them to, but by ‘‘sticking to it,” 
and meantime trying every appliance of 
the art to lure the game, you may at last be 
rewarded. So must the Sunday-school 
teacher keep to his work. Ah, how neces- 
sary that is sometimes! When there seems 
to be no prospect of success, when long con- 
tinued labor seems all in vain, often dis- 
couragement darkens the heart and coun- 
* gels the giving up of the task as hopeless, 
how needful to display the virtue of perse- 
verance ! 

And endurance, too. The true fisher- 
man does not mind wet, or cold, or long 
tramps, or fighting his way through brush 
and brambles, if he can only get at his 
object. Shall the fisher of souls be less 
willing to suffer hardship? It is his duty 
—rather, is it not his privilege?—having 
undertaken the labor, to accept with cheer- 
ful heart whatever trial of suffering may be 
entailed thereby. Let not the sportsman 
shame the teacher of the way of life. 

Shall we not all, fellow-teachers, accept 
the words of Jesus,in all their fullness of 
meaning—"‘ Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men ?”’ 


_ OH 2 oO 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
The Inquisitive Scholar. 


E seems to have exclamation points all 

over him, and as for those pert little 
marks that convey the interrogative, he 
fairly glistens with them. Did you ever 
have himin yourclass? He is always ask- 
ing questions, with the apparently inno- 
cent desire of obtaining information, but 
half the time his object is the less laudable 
One of puzzling the teacher. ‘‘ What was 
David’s mother’s name?” and ‘* Who was 
Cain’s wife?” are a type of his favorite 
questions. ‘‘ Why does Paul say this, and 
James say that?’ he sometimes in- 
quires, with the air of having produced a 
poser; or he comments upon Noah, or Ja- 
cob, or Moses, those grand old servants of 
God, whose faults are as spots on the sun, 
in a way which would never occur to any 


less important personage than an American 
boy. 


Leaving Bible truths, Master Inquisitive 





now and then comes upon his teacher for 
information upon literary subjects in 
general. ‘‘Is it right for a Christian to 
read Dickens?’ he asks, holding back of 
the question a half dozen others upon the 
merits of Shakspeare, Scott and Macaulay. 
Nothing between yes and no will satisfy the 
young gentleman. 


When, as he usually does, our inquisi- 
tive friend combines pedantry and self- 
conceit with his other agreeable qualities, 
he becomes, to put it mildly, a trial. 

Will not somebody tell me the best way of 
managing this sort of boy? 

In many cases he has an inquisitive 
brother or father at home, who suggests 
things which he would else not think of. 
And through the boy, may be reached the 
man behind him. So I ask again, what’s 
the best way to manage an inquisitive 
scholar ? INQUIRING TEACHER. 


5  <m ee 


CovETING A SuNDAyY-ScHoout.—A lady 
writingyto The Advance, of Chicago, hints 
at a phase of Sunday-school manage- 
ment in this sprightly way: 

In a late number of the Advance 
under the head of Sunday-schools, 
I notice, this suggestion: ‘‘The diffi- 
culty of selecting a superintendent 
may sometimes be simplified by relent- 
lessly ruling out those who are greedy 
for the place, and who burrow and figure 
for it.’ Doubtless there are men so greedy 
for office as to resort to unworthy«schem- 
ing, even to secure a post of such small 
worldly honor as that of chief officer in a 
Sunday-school, and such should be relent- 
lessly ruled out. But may it not often 
happen that men of a different stamp, de- 
siring earnestly to see more effectual work 
done in the Sunday-school and painfully 
aware of deficiencies in its management— 
may not such men feel anxious—almost to 
covetousness—to try the effect of a new 
regime? 

I, being a woman, and therefore not 
eligible to the office, and having had much 
experience ag teacher, do depose and say, 
that whenever I have come in contact with 
a sleepy, bungling, unsympathizing super- 
intendent, selected perhaps for his eminent 
piety, but certainly not with regard to his 
adaptedness for this especial branch of ser- 
vice, I have felt an uncomfortably strong 
desire to walk into the man’s place. In 
dact I have more than once ‘‘ fairly ached”’ 
indoscl * * * . ce, 2 Be- 
fore condemning a man too strongly for 
coveting a Sunday-school, let it be clearly 
ascertained whether it is ‘‘ greed of office’’ 
or greed of souls which animates him. 

—On which the editor remarks: All true 
enough. But ‘‘greed of souls’’ will not 
lead a man to play the petty politician. 
The wise-in-their-own-conceit bunglers 
are just the ones who will ‘‘ burrow and 
figure’’ for the placeifany one does. That 
however, is a very different thing from a 
manly covetousness of opportunities for 
greater usefulness. And yet a man, or 
woman, must be careful about putting self 
forward even for the sake of doing good. 





QUALITIES NEEDED IN A TEACHER.— 
The New Orleans Advocate says: 


Goethe once wrote, ‘‘ The longer I live 
the more I am convinced that the differ- 
ences between men arise not so much from 
a diversity of intellectual endowments 
as from energy—a fixed purpose and a reso- 
lute determination to accomplish it.” But 
Goethe was preceded by one greater than 
he, who had said, ‘‘ All things are possible 
to him that believeth.’’? Perseverance 
amidst difficulties is the secret of success. 
Faith in God, faith in truth, and faith in 
oneself, added to a cheerful courage, will 
achieve whatever can be done. From a 
letter just received and written by one of 
the teachers of our State, we extract the 
following courageous words. After speak- 
ing of the enthusiasin of his scholars, who 
**come through the worst weather, most of 
them barefooted and very thinly clad,’ he 
adds: 

“T ofttimes, when I see them shivering with celd, 
wish that I had the fortune of a Morgan, when none 
should want for shoes or clothes as they strive for 
an education. I amvery poor myself, but I have 
for nearly nineteen years, in different places, been 
teaching colored people, and if I do not realize one 
dollar from the State, Ishall go on. In times of 
old, when the prophets were doing God’s work, he 
fed and clothed them, and it seems that in this 
beautiful and luxuriant land, the true workers for 
God and humanity must suffer. I have a Sunday- 
school opened with 70 scholars, and a night school 
with 23, but no money. Yet, I venture to say that 
Queen Victoria is not so happy asI am, She has 
millions of money; I have, at present, one five cent 
piece, which I keep for ‘ good luck ;’ my health and 
senses, three Bibles, one hymn-book, and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” é 

Go on! Mr. Sansom—you will succeed. 

——————— <> ___—_— 


GETTING THE CoRK OvT.—The follow- 
ing good point is made by Edward Olney, 
Professor in Ann Arbor University, Michi- 
gan, and one of the wide-awake Sunday- 
school men in the State: 


I want to tell you a secret, teacher. You 
can't fill a bottle with the cork in. Let the 
fountain be ever so abundant, and the 
pump be plied with ever so much vigor and 
persistence, itis allin vain. Do you know 
what I mean? The philosopher puts it in 
this wise: ‘Curiosity is the parent of 
knowledge.’’ Your first business, then, is 
to awaken a desire to know. It is what,a 
few years ago, we used to hear lectured 
about so much, under the phrase, ‘‘ waking 
up mind.’’ A large part of the failure among 
Sunday-school teachers comes from the ne- 
glect of this principle. They know some- 
thing to teach—they actually say excellent 
things and do excellent things; but their 
pupils don’t care a fig for the'wares they 
are asked to buy. Now, my friend, you 
may go on in this way till you teach your 
class to death. You may pour your stream 
of knowledge upon them till you drown 
them, or till they run away, and never get 
a drop of it into them, because their mouths 
are shut. 

But I hear you ask, ‘‘ How can I open 
their mouths? How can I get the cork out?’ 
That’s the trouble, I confess. It isjust here 
that the teacher ‘‘shines out.’ Anybody 
ean teach those who want to learn. The 
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genius for teaching shows itself in teaching 
those who don’t want to learn; in beget- 
ting a desire to know, where such a desire 
did not exist. 
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Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toaplace in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
Part of the wide field.] 





Personal.—We learn that F. G. Ensign, of 
St. Louis, one of the prominent promoters, 


- in the West, of the Christian Convention 


movement under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Christian Commission, has taken charge 
of the work of the American Sunday-School 
Union for its new Northwestern Department, 
His field embraces the States of Illinois, Wis- 
eonsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, Eight 
missionaries are now employed in this district. 





Philadelphia.—Several of the Methodist 
Sunday-schools in this city have been holding 
their missionary anniversaries. They have 
been attended with great interest and large 
numbers. The exercises have been exceedingly 
attractive, the offering of emblems and devices 
forming most interesting and in many cases 
very showy, unique and elegant exhibitions. 
8t. Paul’s and the Spring Gardenschools had 
specially fine occasions, 





New York City—The Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Reading Room and Exchange.— 
On the first of October, 1869, Room No. 7 Bible 
House, Astor Place, was opened as ‘a free 
reading room and general rendezvous for pas- 
tors, superintendents, and other Sunday- 
school laborers. But the necessity for more 
extensive accommodations soon became appa- 
rent, and the premises No. 15° Bible House 
were procured, The interior dimensions are 
17 by 42 feet. The space is divided into three 
compartments, two main rooms, a front and 
back, and a small private office, formed from 
onecorner of the frontroom. This front room 
may be termed the “talking room,” where 
those concerned may confer upon matters per- 
taining to Sunday-schools. The back room is 
intended for class purposes. Here an infant- 
elass teachers’ class will soon be organized. 
In this room, also, teachers’ meetings will be 
held. In it, also, will be formed a separate 
elass for Sunday-school secretaries, for Sun- 
day-school librarians, and other classes. In- 
struction will be afforded on the best methods 
of teaching, and of fulfilling the duties of 
Sunday-school officers. In short, it will bea 
thorough Sunday-school training department. 
The compartments are now admirably fur- 
nished with maps, charts, diagrams, periodi- 
eals, books, and all appurtenances belonging 
to the Sunday-school, and will well repay a 
visit. Among the maps is a large Sunday- 
school map of the city, with a great number of 
pins sticking in it here and there, each pin 
bearing a little label with anumber. The pins 
denote the location of the various Sunday- 
schools of ail enominations in the city, and 
the number with which they are labelled re- 
fers to a printed book where full information 
is given of each. 

On the afternoon of March 10th, a social ga- 
thering of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Sunday-School Missionary Union, and a 
few invited friends, was held at these new 
Rooms. Rey. Dr. Ferris, for thirty years, 





President of the Union, occupied the chair, 
and delivered an opening address, manifesting 
at his advanced age all the interest in, and 
devotion to, theSunday-school work, that cha- 
racterized his earlier manhood. Brief, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and pertinent remarks 
were made by Rev. Dr. Crosby, Dr. Prime, of 
the New York Observer, the Rey. George Min- 
gins, of the City Mission, Mr. Matthews, and 
others, after which the company partook ofa 
collation, provided by the friends of the Ex- 
change, 

Thus was inaugurated an institution, des- 
tined, we believe, to be abundantly useful in 
this city, and to lead by its example to the 
formation of many kindred institutions 
throughout the country. We advise every 
friend of Sunday-schools, and of little children 
residing in or visiting this city to call at these 
delightful rooms, which will be henceforth 
freely open to the public from 8 A. M. to9 P, 
M., and see what Christian ingenuity and zeal 
are doing to assist in impressing Bible truth 
upon the youthful mind. J. F.S. 


Connecticut State Convention.—The Con- 
necticut State Sunday-School Convention held 
its sessions last week in the city of New Ha- 
ven. They increased in interest from the be- 
ginning to the close. The attendance was 
good. Henry P. Haven, of New London, was 
chosen President, with an efficient corps of 
Vice Presidents to assist him. The reports of 
the County Secretaries showed an encouraging 
increase in the number of schools, scholars 
and teachers, and in the general interest taken 
in thecause. The Rev. J. H. Vincent, of New 
York, was a prominent speaker. Rev. W. L. 
Gage, of Hartford, was also among _ the 
leading ones who participated. The dis- 
cussions had upon the topics presented were 
spirited and calculated to be useful to those 
who heard them. It is hoped that the Conven- 
tion will result in great good to all parts of the 
State in its Sunday-school work, 4 A 





Brooklyn-—-Greenpoint.—-The Sabbath- 
school connected with the Greenpoint Presby- 
terian church, is ina very flourishing condi- 
tion. It numbers 400 scholars, and is under 
the superintendence of J, N. Stearns, publish- 
ing agent of the National Temperance Publi- 
eation Society and Editor of The Temperance 
Banner for Sunday-schools, and Advoeate for 
adults. This school makes use of printer’s ink, 
and the engraver’s artas a means of grace, 
issuing cards of welcome, circulars, &c., of 
beautiful pattern suggesting Scripture truths, 
invitations, promises, ete. The church has 
very lately been organized. Rev. Wm. H. 
Taylor is pastor, 





« 

Dayton, Ohio.—In the recent revival in 
this city, by which nearly a_ thousand 
souls were hopefully converted, there were 
many incidents of great interest. The follow- 
ing may possibly deserve a place in your co- 
lumns: An earnest young lady had charge of 
a class of little girls in one of our Sabbath- 
schools, and for weeks privately prayed for 
their conversion. At last one of them came to 
her teacher, and, with sobbing, told her desire 
to be a Christian. It was not long before the 
entire class was saved. Each pupil then be- 
gan earnestly to labor for the conversion of 
others, with most gratifying results. The 
good work increased daily. Last of all, the 
girl who was first to seek the Saviour succeed- 


—, 


This man was a saloon keeper, and had not 
been in the habit of attending religious meet. 
ings. God’s Spirit sanctified the truth, ang 
touched and subdued his hard heart, Hy 
arose for prayer. He believed and trusted in 
Jesus. One week after he joined the chureh, 
and then inviting some Christian friends tg 
assist him, he went to his old place of bugj. 
ness, and, in the presence of many citizens, 
emptied the liquor in the street. 
Sunday-school teacher, be not weary iy 
well-doing. J. E.G, 





Friends’? Sunday-School Conference iy 
Maine.—The Friends’ Review speaks grate 
fully of tke increasing interest which seems to 
be developing in their Society in the Sunday. 
school work. In the two most Eastern Quar. 
terly Meetings on the continent, active mea. 
sures for the advancement of this cause are 
progressing. The influence of the late Confe. 
rence in Philadelphia is spoken of as permea- 
ting nearly every locality where their mem- 
bers are to be found. On the 7th of February 
a gathering attended with much interest was 
held by the united Vassalboro’ and Fairfield 
Meetings (representing five or six counties in 
Maine). More than 200 persons were pre 
sent. Three sessions were held. Essays were 
read and questions discussed. ‘* How to Make 
Instruction Interesting and Profitable,’’ was 
answered by several speakers,—who affirmed 
that live teachers with heartfelt interest in the 
work—discarding Question Books—having the 
lesson studied in advance—winning the scho- 
lars’ confidence with a cheerful countenance 
and kind word for all—avoiding ‘‘talking over 
the heads of children,’’ and careful to bring 
questions down to their capacity—having 
hearts. filled with the love of the class, and, 
above all, with the love of Christ, were, with 
the Divine blessing, means to this end. Black- 
board and-Object illustrations were used, and 
hymns and texts were recited by the scholars 
present. The interesting fact was elicited in 
the reports from the various schools, that not 
withstanding the severity of Maine winters, 
in those schools which maintained their ses- 
sions throughout the whole year, an increased 
interest and attendance were generally noted, 





Lancaster, Pa.—A deeply interesting mis- 
sionary meeting was held in the Duke Street 
Methodist church, on Sunday, February 20th, 
The occasion was the missionary anniversary 
of the Sabbath-school. They raised $180 last 
year. The singing was very sweetly rendered 
by the.children who were nearly 600 in num- 
ber. Mottoes and emblems were presented 
with the offerings of the classes. L. 





Bucks County, Pa.—A Sunday-School In- 
stitute will be held at Hulmeville on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, March 15th and 16th. The 
Hon. Israel8. Diehl], Palestine Lecturer, will be 
present. H. 





Obituary.—Isaac Ashmead, an old and ho- 
nored citizen of Philadelphia, died March Ist, 
in his 80th year. He was one of the founders 
of the Philadelphia First-day School Society, 
an organization that existed before the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union, and one of the ac- 
tive supporters of the Union during all its 
history. He was at the head of one of the old- 
est and largest printing establishments in the 
city, and for 45 years did all the printing of 
the books and periodicals published by the 





ed in persuading her father to attend church, 


society named. He was prominent in reli- 
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gious activities, a good man, and useful citi- 
gen. 





The Loss of the **Morning Star.’??—This 
second missionary packet, the gift of Sunday- 
school children to the missionary cause, was 
wrecked on Strong’s Island, in the Pacific, 
October 18th. There was no loss of life, though 
the vessel isa perfect wreck. Already, in the 
expressions of sympathy pouring in from 
sunday-schools to the Mission Rooms of the 
American Board, are intimations and assu- 
rances of a desire to help build another. 


Books. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. Wonders 
of theSun. By Amedee Guillemin. With 58 illus- 
trations. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 
Another addition to the valuable Library of Won- 
ders, and one of the most wonderful in subject, 
and interesting, of them all. Whatever certain 
knowledge astronomers have acquired, and what- 
ever noteworthy hypotheses they have advanced, 
concerning the sun,in its essence, constitution, 
action, and phenomenal laws—is here condensed 
and presented in a plain, popular style, that the 
young even may understand and appropriate. 
Wecan hardly conceive of a better educator of the 
tastes of the young in the more improving sort of 
literature than the volumes in this ‘‘Library of Won- 
ders.” They should find their way intoall ourlibra- 
ries. The present series by the Scribners is based up- 
onthatnow in course of issuein France, where over 
one million copies have been sold. Such practical 
testimony from that scientific people is good evi- 
dence of their scientific accuracy. They are the 
freshest works of the kind extant, embodying the 
results of the latest developments in every depart- 
ment of investigation. Eight volumes have now 
been issued, namely: ‘“‘Wonders of Optics,” ““Won- 
ders of Heat,” “Thunder and Lightning,” “Animal 
Intelligence,” ‘‘Wonders of Pompeii,” “Egypt 3300 
Years Ago,” “Great Hunts,” and ‘‘Wonders of the 
Sun.” Each volume is profusely illustrated with 
engravings designed by skillful artists and well ex- 
ecuted. They are altogether praiseworthy, and to 
be commended in the highest possible terms. 

THE BIBLICAL REASON WHY. New York: Dick 
« Fitzgerald. This work is not as generally known 
asit should be. It is admirably adapted as a guide 
and help to Sunday-school teachers, parents, stu- 
dents of the Bible, and all who read the Word. 
The arrangement is clear to the eye, and by means 
ofa very copious index is made readily aécessible. 
There are nearly 1,500 distinct questions and an- 
swers, each numbered, and disposed of briefly, yet 
clearly, reminding us of the Question-Box feature 
ofour Sunday-school Institutes. Most of the ques- 
tions are pertinent tosome important truth, fact, 
or doctrine, and the “‘reason why” that is assigned 
shows in most cases clearness, and extensive learn- 
ingand research. Many of the most earnest bibli- 
cal scholars and authorities are consulted in the 
compilation of the work, which has received the 
enthusiastic praise of distinguished minis- 
ters of the gospelin this country and abroad. It 
isan English work, and has been republished here 
for some years, but ought to be introduced afresh 
to the notice of Bible students and Bible readers. 
The work covers the Old and New Testaments, 
following in due order the books of each. 

FroM THE CRIB TO THE Cross. Square 16mo, 320 
pp. By Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker. With ten 
beautiful illustrations, printed in oil colors, New 
York: George A. Leavitt. This unique and beauti- 
ful child’s book is an attempt to write the Life of 
Christ in words of one syllable. It is a very inge- 
nious literary performance. The amount of pa- 
tience and care necessary to accomplish it has been 
very considerable, With the exception of proper 
Names, and the single word “baptize,” none other 
but monosyllables have been employed through 
the entire book. There can be no question that 
great reduction has been thus attained in the mere 
size of the words, and since the fault of most writing 
and Speaking to children has always been want of 
simplicity in the language used, arising in large 





part from the employment of “big words,” we 
admit that thus far we have a clear gain; but 
taking the work as a whole we must regard it 
as unsuccessful from the standpoint of any true 
philosophy of education. The writer attempts a 
needlessly severe task. It is not the words of only 
one syllable that are plainest to read and under- 
stand. Many a two-syllable word is simpler and 
plainer than the shortest synonym that could 
be substituted for it. Thus we find the author 
when pushed to the wall using “score” instead of 
twenty, and “four-score” instead of eighty. But the 
greatest objection we find, is the compression of our 
Saviour’s own precious words into this monosylla- 
bic straight-jacket. True, their sense and meaning 
are not thereby perverted, but their fullness is 
withheld, sacrificed to a mere plan, which more 
than loses in strength and fitness what it makes up 
in seeming simplicity of form. While we find these 
drawbacks, we are compelled to admit that the self- 
imposed task has been doneina way that will extort 
the admiration and astonishment of all who know 
how hard it is to find short and simple words touse 
with little ones, and it will prove a study of no 
mean value to parents, pastors, and all talkers to 
children. 

SKETCHES OF CREATION. By Alexander Win- 
chell. New York: Harper & Brothers. In this vo- 
lume Dr. Winchell gives a popular view of some 
of the grand conclusions of the sciences in refe- 
rence to the history of the material universe, The 
book contains also astatement of the intimations of 
science respecting the primordial condition and the 
ultimate destiny of the earth and the solar system. 
The book is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts 
of an excellent character. It contains a vast 
amount of curious scientific information, and 
is well suited to popular dissemination, while not 
unworthy ofa place in the library of scholars. 

NELLIE WARREN, and SIDNEY DE GRreEy. By 
Lawrence Lancewood, Esq. Boston: Henry A. 
Young & Co. These are the last two volumes of the 
five composing the “Lindendale Stories,” which 
remain for us to notice. The first is an impressive 
story of a girl who, by disobedience, bringsxeenest 
suffering upon herself, and instead of confessing 
her fault, attempts to hide it by falsehood and de- 
ceit. The second is of a school-boy, who believes a 
pure character to be the prize of life, and strives 
toattain it. We can hardly speak too highly of 
certain features of the whole series. Their aim is of 
the highest and best. Their lessons are practical 
and needed. They display very intimate know- 
ledge of youthful life. And they will help many a 
boy and girl to attain to higher aims and to live to 
nobler purposes, And yet, with all their many 
excellencies, there is one glaring fault, which, to 
our mind, makes at least two or three of the five 
volumes unsuitable for a large class of readers, 
The fault grows out of the intimate sympathy of the 
author with child-life,and uncommon acquaint- 
ance with boys’ ways, especially, and in the aim to 
be true to nature, he has drawn the picture all too 
faithfully, made his characters repeat their rude 
slang over and over again, without any special 
lesson of rebuke, The boyish expression, “brick,” 
or “regular brick,’’ is come over half-a-dozen times 
at least in the course of two of the volumes, besides 
numerous other expressions which we would not 
at all be surprised soon to hear repeated in any 
circle of boys where the books should find entrance 
andareading. For the rest, the volumes are ab- 
sorbing in interest,and among the best written 
juveniles that we have. 

HELEN'S Lesson. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. A pleasant story of a little 
girl whose mother takes advantage of the various 
incidents of every-day life to teach the child the 
important Scripture truth that her body is a living 
temple of God, and that she must avoid sin, be- 
cause it pollutes that holy temple. Th» book is in- 
teresting, without being unduly exciting, and may 
safely be commended to a place in the Sunday- 
school library. 

THE GOLDEN CAP AND OTHER STORIES. By Rev. 
J. De Liefde, of Amsterdam. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, A collection of Hollandish sto- 
ries, religious and moral, exhibiting aspects of life 
that will be quite new to American children. 

THE ORPHAN BROTHERS. By Mrs. M. D. Strong. 
Boston: Congregational Sabbath-School and Publish- 
ing Socicty. A story of two orphan boys who, ra- 





ther than be dependent on the charity of others, 
courageously start out to seek their fortune. The 
scene is laid in California, It is nota very practi- 
cal sort of book. 

PRECIOUS Gems, for Little Boys. Six volumes. 
New York: Pott 4 Amery. A tiny little box-full 
of pretty books for a child’s library, well suited for 
the infant-class in the Sunday-school and for the 
nursery at home. Each little book has two or 
three short stories, teaching some useful lesson. 
The leading titles are: 1. The Idle Squirrel; 2. Lit- 
tle Francois; 3. Old Herbert; 4, Twenty Acres; 
5. Two Cottages; 6. Who Conquered at Last. 

HALF WAY. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publica- 
tion Committee. Another good book, giving a story 
of life at a girls’ boarding-school, and showing the 
value of decision in religious matters. 

A Happy NEw YEAR, By Zell. Boston: Congre- 
gational Sabbath-School and Publishing Society. A 
pleasant little story, in whieh some useful lessons 
in home-life are taught. 

HALLOWED Sones, Newly Revised by Philip 
Phillips, New York, and published by the same, 
This is an entirely new book, unique in size (square 
16mo), and altogether neat and handy for use. It 
is a well selected collection of some 300 hymns and 
tunes. Many of Dr. Lowell Mason’s old tunes—some 
of the noblest ever composed,—we find in it, as 
well as some of Mr. Bradbury’s sweetest songs, 
The attempt of the compiler seems to be to give a 
book that will occupy the middle ground between 
the Church and Sunday-school—educating the 
children, on the one hand, into the love and habit 
of singing in the sanctuary, and the adults, on the 
other hand, into congregational singing, that thus 
oldand young may be taught to praise God toge- 
ther, 

THE WORKINGMAN. ‘“ Devoted to the Best Inte- 
rests of all who Labor with Hands or Brain.” 
Philadelphia: 7. 8. Arthur & Sons. Under this title, 
and with this motto, the publishers of the Home 
Magazine and Children’s Hour have begun the issue 
of a monthly pictorial, designed especially for the 
working classes. It is highly attractive in size, 
shape and general appearance, Five illustrations 
are in the first number, one asplendid full-page 
picture, The reading matter is cheerful, practical 
and helpful. The tone, it is hardly necessary to 
say, is unexceptionable—indeed it is of the highest 
moral character,—intended to exalt the virtues of 
temperance, thrift, brotherly kindness and cha- 
rity, and to be the true friend and counsellor of the 
laboring classes. It will fill the place with us that 
The British Workman fills on the other side of the 
water. The low price (60 cents a year) places it 
within reach of all. We cannot but wish it a 
hearty welcome and wide circulation. 


ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA and Universal 
Dictionary. Edited by L. Colange. Philadelphia: 
T. Ellwood Zell. Pnis extended and truly great un- 
dertaking in the department of letters, embraces 
information contained in a dictionary of language, 
a gazetteer of the world, a biographical dictionary 
ofall nations, a dictionary of law and legal terms, 
a Bible dictionary and a medical dictionary, as 
well as other matters included in any full and 
complete encyclopedia. The work has now reach- 
ed 928 folio pages, three columns to a page, plainly 
printed and profusely illustrated. The last article 
is “Foreboder.” 10 cents a weekly part. 

LIrTELL’s LIVING AGE. Nos. 1344 and 1345. 
ton: Littell & Gay. Weekly, $8 a year. 

NorrH BRITISH REVIEW. January. New York: 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Contents: 
1. Babylonian and Assyrian Libraries; 2, Swift; 
8. The Origin of American State Rights; 4. Auto - 
biographies; 5. Decentralization in France and 
Prussia; 6. History of Irish Land Tenures; 7. The 
Repentance of the Tory Party; 8 Contemporary 
Literature. $4 a year. 

MeERRY’S MusEuM. March. Boston: Horace B. 
Fuller. A beautiful and good magazine for boys 
and girls, an old favorite, but fully up to the de- 
mands of the day in illustrations, letter press, and 
general make-up. $1.50 a year. 

OurR ScHOOL-DAY VISITOR. March. Philadelphia: 
Daughaday & Becker. A good illustrated magazine 
for juveniles. $1.25.a year. 

THE SILVER TONGUE, and Organist’s Repertory. 
New York: E. P. Needham & Sons. A monthly mu- 
sical miscellany. 59 cents a year, 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
it anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. 0. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mrs. Joseph F’.. Knapp’s 
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FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


$30 Per 100, Board Covers. 
Furnished by us in large or small quantities. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By REv. WILLIAM L. GAGE. 8vo., pp. 237, with 72 
engravings of Scripture localities, mostly from 
photographs taken on the spot. Price $2.00, 
Extra edition, tinted paper, full gilt. $2.50. 


A standard work on the history and geography 
of the Bible Lands, set forth in graceful narrative, 
and illustrated by authentic engravings. Says the 
Advance, “It is a credit to all concerned in its pre- 
paration and publication, It is an admirable com 
panion to the Bible.’’ . 








WARREN’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMENTARY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, with Notes, Pictorial 
Illustrations, and References. By RrEv.I. P. 
WARREN, D.D 12mo., pp. 518, Price $1.75. 

This volume embracing the Gospels and Acts, 
is designed to be a Sunday-School Commen- 
> adapted tothe wants of teachers and scho- 
lars, especially in the study of the life and teachings 
of Christ. It gives the results of the latest scholar- 
ship without their extended processes or applica- 
tions, an is at once concise, convenient and cheap. 
The Am. Presbyterian pronounces it “an admirably 
contrived apparatus for facilitating the study of 
the Scriptures.”’ 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


WARREN & BLAKESLEE, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 








The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptionsin Advance. 
100 copies, rom Mar. 6th to the close of the year, $8.26 


4) “ . “ “ “ 4.13 
4 “ “ “ “ “ 2.07 
10 “ “ “ “ “ 880 





Try them! Try them!! 
100 copies, three months, on trial, - = $2.50 
tet) “ “ o 


— eo" 2 1,25 
2% “ ‘“ “ a ma e 65¢ 
10 “ “ “ - a 5 80e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage, 





PUBLISHERS’ 
PROPOSITION. 


Believing that a large number of earnest Sabbath- 
school workers, who do not at present receive 
The Sunday-School Times, would be both interested 
and Rees by the weekly perusal of this paper, 
we offer tosend it for 17 weeks (four months) on trial 
to any one for 50 cents in advance. This pro- 
position of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will enable Superintendents to introduce the jour- 
nal to all their teachers, and thus put them in pos- 
session of one of the most valuable and inexpen- 
sive aids ever published. A subscription of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will afford an opportunity fcr any pastor, super- 

intendent, teacher or parent, to determine whether 

tend paper is worthy of a place regularly in their 
omes, 


Four Months on Trial, 


opens the way for any one, at a small outlay, to be- 
come acquainted with The Times much more satis- 
factorily than could be done by the examination of 
a single issue. Subscriptions for 


Four Months on Trial, 


will reach many families with a cheap religious 
joa, 0d every week, containing valuable suggestions 

n regard to home-culture and preparation for the 
active duties of life. 


Four Months on Trial, 


will put congregations in the way of strengthening 
the hands of their teachers, by seeing that every 
one is supplied with a paper which will assist them 
in the weekly preparation of the lesson, 

In subscribing for 


Four Months on Trial, 


if the full name and post-office address is -, 
the papers will all be directed separately, and thus 
reach the subscriber more promptly than if sent in 
one parcel to the school, 


A Valuable Record. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
1869--1872. 








Every Superintendent and Teacher who wishes 
to possess a copy of the Complete Phonographic 
Report of the Great National Sunday-School 
Convention, which was held in Newark, N. J., 
last April, and adjourned to meet at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1872, should at once make application. 
It isan exceedingly valuable Document, abound- 
ing in useful suggestions and practical illustra- 
tions for all earnest Sabbath-school workers. The 
addresses of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Rev. Dr. Hall 
and Rev, J. H. Vincent, are well worth the price of 
the book. Octavo, of over 200 pages. Neatly bound 
in cloth, $1. Paper cover, 50 cents. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. As the edition is limited, all who 
wish copies should send for them now. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


Charming Monthlies for the Little Folks: 
THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
Samples of one or more sent on receipt of a stamp 
for postage, and subscriptions received by the pub- 
Hshers of The Sunday-School Times. 








<== 


PUBLICATIONS 


or 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—_———— 


LARGE BIBLE MAPS, 


Beautifully Colored and Mounted on Canvas, 
with Rollers, 
PALESTINE, AND OTHER PARTS OF 
SYRIA. 6 by 9 feet. $15. 
The finest map of the Holy Land ever publishea” 
et JERUSALEM AND SACRED 
PLACES. As they appeared in the 
time of our Saviour, 5by 8feet.  - - $2 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


PARDEE’S SABBATH- SCHOOL INDEX. 
lémo. - $1.25 
With a fine steel- -plate portrait of the author, 
JONES'S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. 12mo. - $2.00 
With a map and twenty-five illustrations. 
JONES’S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 12mo, - 
A faithful portraiture of patr iarchal times. 
OSBORN’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 18mo.  6be, 
A valuable aid for the student of Bible Geography, 
HART’S MISTAKES OF EDUCATED 
MEN. 18mo, 50, 
By the Senior Editor of The ‘Sunday-School Times, 
NATIONALSUNDAY- te CONVEN- 
TION. 204 pages, 8v - « 
Complete Phonogr aphic ‘Report. 


MUSIC BOOKS for Sabbath-Schools, 


SONGS OF GLADNESS. Board Covers, per 100, $30 
Beautiful Music, with Appropriate Words. 

SONGS OF GLADNESS. Paper Covers, per 100, $25 
Adapted to schools of all denominations. 











CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Attractively Illustrated and Substantially Bound, 
AGNES WILBUR; or, A Deughter’s Influence, 


lsmo. - 
ARTHUR MERTON; or, Sinning and Sorrow- 
ing. l6mo. - . 
ee ST. JOHN. By FP. B. Chamberlain, 
mo, - 


BETTER THAN RUBIES; or, Mabel’s Seen 
sure, l6mo. - a $1. 


FRIDAY LOWE. By Mrs, ©. E. kK. Davis. 
16mo. - - - - - - 


GRACE MANSFIELD’S EXPERIMENT. 18mo. 0, 
HEAVENWARD—EARTHWARD. lémo. $1.25 
HELEN MacGREGOR;; or, Conquest and 


Sacrifice. lémo. - $1.25 
HOME VINEYARD. By Caroline E. Kelly. 

18mo. - 800, 
JOHN BRETT’S HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. C. 

E. K. Davis, 18mo,. - 90¢. 
ONE HUNDRED GOLD DOLLARS, sian 900. 
STELLA ASHTON; or, Conquered Faults, 

18mo. - 90¢, 
TILMAN LORING; or, Minister or Mer- 

chant, 18mo. - - - - - 900, 


TOM MILLER; or, After Many Days. 16mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES. 


Readings, Hymns and Scripture Recitations. 

A TRIBUTE!OF PRAISE TO JESUS. Per dozen, 60¢ 
OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. Per dozen, - 60¢. 
THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. Per doz., ps 
THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Perdozen, - 

MOUNT EBAL AND MT. GERIZIM. Per doz., oe 
THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. do. 36. 
THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. Per dozen, 360, 
PRECIOUS JEWELS. Per dozen, - - He. 


2 
& 








TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
MODEL SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON. By 
Ralph Wells. Per dozen, - 
A ae LIFE AND FRAGRANT ME- 
ORY. Perdozen, - 
A SR yg FROM THE, BORDER-LAND. 
Per dozen, - 
LITTLE JOHNNY, THE MISSION SCHOLAR. 
Perdozen, - 
LILY, THE SWEET MISSION FLOWER. 
Per dozen, - 36c, 
HOW WE ARE SAVED. Sur dane - - 86c. 


Inquire for these publieations at any Book-store 
in the United States. 
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NEW—BEAUTIFUL—AND GOOD. 


FOURTEEN 


PICTURE LESSONS 


ON THE 


LORD’S PRAYER. 
BY C. R. BLACKALL. 
Large quarto. 32 pages. Price 50 cents. 








The fourteen parts of the Prayer are each illustra- 
ted by a large and beautiful 


PICTURE 
and a very interesting 
STORY. 


A few pointed questions at the close of the lesson 
pring out clearly and fully the scope and meaning 
of the sacred text. 

The author of this book is one of the ablest and 
most successful Teachers of Infant Schools in the 
Country; and his work needs only to be examined 
to be warmly appreciated. 

It will be sent by mail for 60 cents to any part of 
the Country. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


203 

The Blackboard is now an important article of 
furniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools. We 
have added to our list of useful appliances, some of 
the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial 
manner with the slated surface, of which we give 
the sizes and prices: 











2by 8 feet on each side (12 sq. ft. of surface), $3.50 
2% by 3% feet on each side (174 sq. ft. of 
surface), $5.25 
8 by 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface), $7.00 
84 by 434 feet on each side G4 sq. ft. 
surface), $9.50 
4by 5 feet on each side (40 sq. ‘ft. of sur face), $12.00 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for the 
Blackagards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
side to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACK BOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a com- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use. 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or withoutthem. Price $3. 


PORTABLE 
OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 

This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
son can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peirce’s Liquid 
Blating. 

* PRICE OF THE SLATE: 
S8squarefeetofsurface, - - - - $4.00 


CRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents. 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents. 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 cents per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchase or not. 


GEIST’§ ADHESIVE LABELS. 














lto 300, 2101 to 2400, 
301 to _.600, 2401 to 2700, 
01 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
981 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 8601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid, 





Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 


NEW TESTAMENT  — 
HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL. D., 
Author of the Large Bible Dictionary. 














A very valuable help for Sunday-school teachers 
8 this New Testament History, covering as it does 
he whole ground of inquiry relative to the subject, 
nd abounding in illustrations, maps, tables, charts, 
notes, indexes, &c., &c. The work is divided into 
three parts. First, an introduction, embracing the 
interval between the Old and New Testament pe- 
riods; Second, the Evangelists’ histories, harmo- 
nized and chronologically related; and Third, the 
Apostolic history, epistles, journeys, labors and 
triumphs, 
The volume is adesirable prize for any student 
ofthe Bible. 780 Pages. 2; by Mail, $2,32. 


SONG AND MAP ROLLER; 


A New Apparatus, 


FOR EXHIBITING 





Hymns, Maps, Programmes, Diagrams, &c. 


FOR THE USE OF 


. 
Sabbath-Schools, Lecture-Rooms, 
Mission Chapels, &c. 


Combining Simplicity with Durability, Neatness 
and Economy. For full information as to sizes, 
appearance and prices, send stamp for the Illus- 
trated Song Roller Circular. 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


I—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
II.—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

36 Cents Per Dozen. 
III.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 

36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 








VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen. 
VII.—_THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIII._MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
60 Cents Per Dozen 
These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 


form. Samples of the eleven sent to any one on re- 
ceipt of 45 cents. 


_ pel. 





Send for Specimens. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
site each name, 


NOTES OF JOY, 30c. 
ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 300. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c, 
THE CASKET COMPLETE, 35c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
PALMER’S S. 8S. SONGS, 25c. 
THE CASKET NO. 2, 80c. 
THE SILVER SPRY, 30c. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.' 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN PROMISE, 25c. 
THE CASKET, 300. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
SILVER FOUNTAIN, 30c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN CENSER, 3c. 
SWEET SINGER, 30c. 
THE DIADEM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 50c. 
4@- Orders for any of the above publications re- 


spectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 


of postage added, 


THE LAST PASSOVER. 


An Account of the Closing Incidents in 
the Life upon Earth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. A Verbal Harmony of the 
Four Gospel Narratives. 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN R. WHITNEY. 
Being an attempt to interweave the different ac- 
counts given by the four Evangelists, in such a way 
as togive in their own words, asimple and com- 
plete narrative, without omitting asingle distinc- 
tive word from any one, and without introducing a 
single word not found in the text, not even an’ 
“and,” “but,” “if,” or a “then,” to make the record 
read smoothly. 





This book is offered to Sunday-school teachers and 
other Bible students as a help in their work of teach- 
ing, enabling them to take in at one glance all the 
facts given by each of the four Evangelists. 

By thus grouping in one narration all the details 
given by the four gospel writers, the incidents be- 
come more vividly portrayed; the familiar and con- 
versational character of Jesus’ teaching is made 
manifest; apparent contradictions are explained 


. by the text itself,and shown to be only stronger 


evidences of the truth of the narrations; depths of 
thought and delicate shades of meaning are reveal- 
ed which escape the notice of the general reader; 
and, above all, the great truth is placed beyond the 
need of argument, that the Evangelists wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

The work is spoken of by prominent divines as & 
most convenient and valuable aid to all those who 
are engaged in teaciiing the great truths of the gos- 
Every Teacher, Superintcndent, and Pastor 
should have it. Price $l. 
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The Teacher’s Library. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 
By R. G. Pardee, A. M. o" & $1.25 


EGGLESTON’SSUNDAY-SCHOOLMANUAL. 75c 


LIFE-SCENES FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Rev. George Jones,M.A. - - = 


eee IN THE TEMPLE. 
'y 





Rev. H.C. Trumbull. - ~ - - 1,50 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. - - - - - 2.00 


SHORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D, 1.25 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


By Dr.Wm.Smith, - - - - =: 880 
THE GOSPEL TREASURY, and epeoty 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists. By 
Robert Mimpriss. -  - - -.-s ® 
MY BIBLE CLASS. - - - = = = 50e 


LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. George Jones,M.A,. - - = = 2.00 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


By Conybeare & Howson. - - 3.00 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Dr.Wm.Smith - - - - - 2.00 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, oo 65¢ 
STORIES FROM LIFE, which the Chaplain 

eS ee Re ee i 
SEQUEL TO STORIES FROM LIFE. - 1,25 
THE GREAT PILOT. By Rev. Dr. Newton. 1,25 
ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. (First Se- 

ries.) Facts, Figures, Quotations and An- 

ecdotes. - - - - - - ae 1,75 
ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. _ (Second 

Series.) Facts, &c., adapted to Religious 

Instruction. - as - - - ~ 1.75 
BIBLE BLESSINGS. By Rev. R. Newton. 
THOUGHTS ON SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 

By John 8S. Hart, LL.D. waren! aye 85c 
\OHRISTIANITY FROM GOD. 

GI By Alvan Tobey. - - = - 1.25 
HE JEWISH TABERNACLE, 
By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. - - 1.75 
{TAR OUT OF JACOB. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
HOUSE OF ISRAEL. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
WALKS FROM EDEN. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
BEST THINGS. By Rev. Richard Newton. 1,25 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHS, 

By Rev. Alfred Taylor. - - . - 1.25 
A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 

By Rev. Charles E, Knox. - . - - 1.50 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL HAND-BOOK, 

By Rey. Erwin House, or. - - 1,25 
BIBLE JEWELS. 

By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. lier 1,25 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER. 

By Rev. Dr. Todd, eek 1.50 
CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 

By Alexander Cruden,M.A. - -— - 1.50 
THE SAFE COMPASS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1.25 
THE GOOD TEACHER. By T.S. Henderson. 90c¢ 
RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 

By Dr. Newton. ee ee eG 1.25 
‘LITTLE CROWNS, and How to Win Them, 

By Rev. Joseph A. Collier. - - « s 90e 
FRIENDLY WORDS, with Fellow Pilgrims. 

By James William Kimball, - “- -* 1,00 
GRAPES FROM THE GREAT VINE, 

By Rev. Wm. P. Breed. - - . = 80c 
CHRISTIAN SELF-CULTURE, 

By Leonard Bacon, - 7 - - * 80c 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN SUNDAY- 

SCHOOLS. By Rev. Dr. Steel.- - * 1.25 
HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK AND BIBLE 

ATLAS, Ry Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D, 2.00 


Besides the foregoing, a large variety of all re- 
quisites needed in the establishing and conducting 
of Sunday-schools. 





BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

This Certificateconsists of a picture of the Say 
blessing little children, printed in six Siehiteabees 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border. 
Beneath the picture isa form to be filled up and 
signed by the Superintendent. The size is 11 by 14 


inches, 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
in large or small quantities. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


A MAP OF PALESTINE 
AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. 


By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6BY9 FEET. $15. 





This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
map of the Holy Land ever published in any age or 
country. 


I use it constantly in my lectures. It is the best 
large map I ever saw, and I wish every church and 
Sabbath-school had one.—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

I do heartily recommend it to all who are inter- 
ested in studying the geography and topography, 
both ancient and modern, of Palestine.—Lev. J. P. 
Durbin, D. D. 


The authors have wrought a good work. The 
blessed Book will be the sooner and the better un- 
derstood by the race for whom it was written be- 
cause of their labors.—Rev. Edw. N. Kirk, D. D. 

The map would bea valuable acquisition in any 
Christian family, but no college, academy or Sab- 
bath-school should be without it.—Rev. Wm CG 
Cattell, D. D. 

Happy the Bible student, happy the Sunday- 
school, possessing it! Iamgnot only pleased, Iam 
delighted with it, in all respects whatever.—ev. 
Henry C. Fish, D. D 

Iam convinced that in minuteness, accuracy and 
topographical detail it is the best work extant.— 
Rit. Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 

By the boldness and clearness of its outlines and 
divisions, the distinctness of its lettering, and the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, your wall map is 
eminently adapted for instructing schools and large 
assemblies. I have used it with much satisfaction.— 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. 

I regard the Map as a most valuable one, and 
heartily recommend it to all who desire a know- 
ledge of the country it represents.—Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D. D. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 4] BY 3} INCHES. 





This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in their classes. The subjects are 
as follows: 


JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 

They are put up with ten packages, (80 cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will be sent 

by mail for 25 cents. 





HANDY HELPS 
TO BIBLE LANDS 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 





HANDY HELPS consists of an outline map of 
Palestine, printed on heavy card-board, and ar- 
ranged for use in the Sunday-school, and wherever 
the Bible is studied. Accompanying the mapisa 
table of distances, with the names of the most im- 
portant places mentioned in Scripture history. By 
means of this table and other information in con- 
nection with the map, with a lead pencil any scho- 
lar may locate all places of especial interest, im- 
pressing their relative position on the mind more 
permanently than by any other course of study. 





Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 





PATENT 
Portable Book-Case. 


Convenient, Cheap, Ornamental. 





HIS ADMIRABLE INVENTION is just the 
thing for Clergymen, Students, Professional 
Men and others who have to move from place to 
place and carry their books with them. In size it 
is 4 feet wide and 744 feet high, surmounted by an 
ornamental scroll, and containing 8 shelves, capa- 
ble of holding 250 volumes of the ordinary size, 
The sides of the case are in two pieces, hinged to- 
gether so that they can be folded to be packed. 
They as.well as the mouldings on the front of each 
shelf, are of black walnut, and when the case ig 
taken apart on moving day, the shelves are so ar- 
ranged that they form boxes for packing the books, 
Price $18. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 

This form of Class-Book for the use of » 
school teachers certainly combines the adventonms 
ossessed by all others, On the open page are blanks 
or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book, Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 

form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, ' 








EXAMINE THIS 
CHEAP HYMN-BOOK. 


‘A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


|. Is the title of a small collection of fifteen b 

Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools fone 
published. It contains some delightful piecés for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of origina! 
matter in THE TIMES, t is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 


‘Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken, 

“Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid im 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
residos. 

@ Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one whe will 
solicit new subscribers, 


dn sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

lt letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C: GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 








Price, 50 Cents per Dazen, 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








